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GENTRY of ENGLAND. 


His Piece (being ſent me out of 
BY France, as a double rarity, both in 
235 reſpect of the ſubject and the qua- 
F744, ity of the Author)I had no fooner 
read, then (taken with its ingenuity) I was 
moved to cloathe it in an Engliſh.habit, part- 
ly out of envy, that other Nations ſhould glo- 
ry to have out-knowne-s in any Art, eſpeci- 
ally ingenious, as is this of Deviſes , which be- 
ing the proper badges of Gentlemen, Com- 
manders, and perſons of Honour, may jultly 
A 2 chal- 


ot t | - The Epiſtle | ll 
| | challenge their countenance and favour, F 
whereunto tis ſacred. | |; 
My Author affirmes himlſelfe to be the firſt 
hath-written of this ſubje& in his Mother- 
tongue ; and I might ſay the like here, were it ' 
n2:#har [ find a ſmall parcell of it in Cam- 
dens Remaines, under the title of Impreſes ; 
which are-in effe&t the ſame with Deviſes. 
Thence, you may gather , hat the Kings of 
England, with the Nobility.and Gentry, have 
for ſome hundreds of yeeres {though Deviſes * 
arc yet of far greater AntiqujtyFboth eſteemed 
. and made uſe ofthem : o 
they arrived not (as now J8' hei 
perfection ; for they. ſonverm & (as*the 
unskilfull ll Joe) make ule off Motroes with- 
out figures ,' and figures yghout Meotroes. We 
read that Hen. the 3. (as liking welt of Remu- 
neration) commanded tgzbe written (by way W- 
of Dev(ſe) in his Chamber at Wooditock, * 
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Qua non dat quod ant, non accipit ile quod optat. = 


 Eqw. the 3. bore for his Dew/e the rayes of the 
Sunne'ſtreaming from a cloud without any. 
Motto. Edmond of Langley, Duke of York , bore 


a 
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Dedicatory. 
a Faulcon in a Fetter-lock, implying, that he 
was locked up from all- hope and polsibiliry 
of the Kingdome. Hen. the 5. carryed a burn- 
ing Creſſet, _cxsaihe a Beacon, and for Motto 
(but not appropriate thereunto) UNE Sans 
Prus, one and no more. Edw.the 4. bore the Sun, 
aker the Batrell of Mortimers-Croſfſe, where 
three Sunnes were leene immediately conjoy- 


ning in one. Hen. the 7. in reſpect of the uni- 


on of the two Houſes of York and Lancaſter 


by his marriage, uſed the White Roſe united | 


| with the Red, ſometimes placed in the Sunne. 


Burt in tt raigne of Hen. the 8. Deviſes grew 
more familiar, and ſomewhat more perfect, 
by adding MeottefPunto them, in imitation of 
the Italians and French (amongſt whom there 
15 hardly a private Gentleman, but hath his par- 


ticular Deviſe ) For Hen.-the 8. at the*inter- 


view berweene him and King Francis the 
firſt, wherear Charles the fift was allo preſent, 
uſed tor his Deviſe an Engliſh Archer in a 


© greene Coat drawing his Arrow to the head, 


with this Motto, Cut AprHzrEo, Prxesrt; 
when as at that time thoſe mighty Princes 


: banding one againſt another, wrought him for 


their owne particular, - 
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The Epiſtle 

To the honour of Queene Jane, Ws dyed 
willingly to ſave her child King Fdward) a 
Phenix was repreſented in his Funerall fire 

with this Motto , NascaTurR UT ALTER. 
Queene Mary bore winged Time , drawing 
Truth out of a pit, with VErITAs/} Teurons 
Fi.1a. Queene El;zabeth upon leverall occafi- 
ons uled many Heroicall Deyiſes, ſometimes 
a Sive without a Motto, (as Camden relates) and 
at other times theſe words withour hgure, Vi- 
DEo, TAcEo, and SEMPER Eapem. King 
Lames uſed a Thiſtle and a Roſe united , and a 
Crown over them, with this Mitto,H ENRICUS 
Rosas, REGnNa JacoBus. Pr. Henry (beſides 
that Deviſ iſe which is appropriate to the Princes 

of Wales) made uſe - his Motto, without fi- 
ure, Fas EsT ALiokum QuarERE REGNa. 
And His Majeſtie that now is , that other of 
CryrIisTo AusPICE REGNo. Our Prince 
beares (as all the Princes of Wales have done 
ſince the black Prince) for his Dewviſe (which 


* 4 leamed 
»iren # of 0. We commonly,though corruptly call the Prin- 
ory j24:e CES ArMmes) a Coronet beautihed with three 
dya, __ Oftrich feathers, and for Motto, * Icn Die, 


drittiſbtoigue, 1, @. 1 ove, i in the Saxon congue , alluding to 


that 


Dedicatory. 
that of the Apoſtle, The heire while he ts a childe, 
differeth nothing from a ſervant. 

The late Earle of Eflex, when he was caſt 
downe with ſorrow, and yet to be employed 
in Armes, bore a {able Shield without any f<i- 

ure, but inſcribed, Pax NurtLa Ficura 
DoLoki. Sir Philip Sidney (to trouble you with 
no more) denoting that he perſiſted alwayes 
one, depainted out the Caſpian Sea, ſurrounded 
with its ſhoarcs, which neither ebberth nor 
floweth, and for Motto,Sinz RerLuxu. 

Some may object, that in regard Tiltings, 
Tournaments, and Maſques, ( where Deviſes 
were much in requeſt) are for the prelenr laid 
alide, therefore Dewjes are of leſle ule. 

Whereto I anſwer, that as thoſe Juſting or 
jeſting Wars are diſuſed, ſo have vve now an 
carneſt, though much ro be lamented Warre, 
vvhich renders them more uſetull then ever, I 
meane for Cornets and Enfignes , And of 
theſe, let me alſo give you ſome examples out 
of the preſent times. On the Kings party, one 
beares for his Cornet-Deviſe Saint Michael kil- 
ling the Dragon for the figure, and for Motro, 
Quis Ur Deus ? Another is ſo bold as to 

beare 


The Epiſtle 
beare the picture of a King Crowned and Ar- 


med,vvith his Sword drawne, and this Afotto, 
MELIuS.EST MORI IN BELLO, QUAM VI. 
DERE MALA GENTIS NOSTREA. A third bears 
onely a D e, vvith U TcunqQut qQuavDnarus. 
« rhe awe. A fourth figures the beaſt called an * Ermyne 
bits ſay that yyirh this Motto, MALL.EM Mort Quan Fa- 


this beaſl w'Hh , 
rather chooſe to DART, A faft __— five hands ſnatching ar 


Mine a Crown, defended by an armed hand and 
| ſword from a Cloud, vvith this Motto, Rep- 
piITE CzsaR1. A fixt figures a Landskip of a 
pleaſant Country, vvith houſes , corne , &c. 
- 1nvaded by beggerly people, and for Morto , 
BarBarRus Has SEGETEsS ? &c, 

On the Parliaments party vve find one bea- 
ring in his Corner,the Sun breaking through a 
Cloud,with ExuRGaT ET DISSIPABUNTUR. 
Another repreſents a Deaths-head,and a Law- 
rell-Crown , vvith MoRs veL victoria, 
A third figures an armed man, preſenting a 
ſword to a Biſhops breaſt, with Visne Ep1- 
SCOPARE ? the Biſhap anſwering, NoLo, 
NoLo , NoLo. A fourth ſayes onely (with- 


out any figure) TanDem BONA CauSA TRIUMPHAT, 


OS 


A fift repreſents the Sunne, diſsipating a clou- 


dy 


" ? 
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Deaicatory. 


dy ftorme, with PosT NuB1ta PHOEBas. 
A ſixt, figures an armed man, hewing off the 


corners of an Univerſity Cap with his ſword, 
and this Motto, MuTo QuaDkaTa ROTuUN- 


DIS, GCC. 

Now though theſe Devi/es for the moſt part 
argue wit in the Compolers,yetmany of them 
are either imperfect or defective, which may 
be attributed to the want of the preſcribed 
rules of this Art, which this Treatile doth af- 
ford you,together with a Synopſis or ſhort view 
of Heeroglyphicks, Emblemes , Reverſes of Medalls, 
and all other inventions of vvit, vvhich any 
vvayes relate thereunto. I might alſo ſhew you 
here how many ſeveral waies Deviſes are uſeful 
(eſpecially for Seals, being drawn from ſome 
efſenciall part of the bearers Armes) but that I 
hold it not fit to foreſtall the Reader in a Pre- 
face. I am onely to beg pardon for my leſle po- 
liſhe tyle,(which I ſhal the rather hope to ob- 
tain, ſince things of this nature require a plain 
delivery,rather the clegancy or affected phrale) 
not doubting. but that the diſcovery of this 
Art will yeeld ſo great contentment to you, 
whoſe wits are elevate as farre aboye the vul- 

a gar, 


Tn 
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The Epiſtle, exc. 
ar, aSare your rankes and qualities, that in 
—_ Academicall Sesſion, you will decree 
the Author to be your Preſident, the Art your 
Exerciſe. 


Ex /£dib, Interioris | 
Templi 27. Mart. T.B, 
164.6. 
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TGF nh” T7 Ulſcelli (an kalian . Author) ſath, 
| that it belongeth onely to the moſt ex- 


Wl ments to undertake the making of 
| If Deviſes, and that it is a quality 
Which hath been ſought and defired by many, but -ver y 
few have been able to put it m execution. Paulus 
Jovius (one of the choiceſt wits of his time, and the 
firſt that enriched us with this Art) confeſſeth ingen«- 
ouſly, that of himſelfe he could never make any one 
Whereof he could be entirely ſatisfyed. Johannes 
Andreas Palazzi inferrs from thence, that if it be 
a difficult matter to frame a Devile, compleated with 
all its properties, That a Fortiori it is a hard thing to 
preſcribe precepts, and ſcore out the way to attaine to 
that perfe&tion. As for my ſelfe 1 confeſſe freely, that 
being moved unto and inſtrufted by my late Yncle Ro- 
bert Eftienne in making Deviſes, eight and twenty 
yeares agoe, I made a greater quantity then and found 


it aleſſe labor, then now, that I know the excellency and 
a Z fub- 


cellent wits and beſt refined Indg- 


on 


go ' 
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The Preface. 


k. fubtility of. the Art;wherein verily T have taken ſo great 


delight, that the exerciſe of Arms , could never divert 
me from ſo noble an employment, which hath alwaies 
been to me a well-pleaſing recreation amidſt the fa- 
tigues of war. And as I endeavoured (4s neer as poſſi- 
ble) to attaine to the perfe&tion of this Art, I applied 
my ſelfe (with equall care) to read the Greek, Latine, 
Italian , and French Authors , who have treated of 
Hieroglyphicks, Symboles, Emblemes, &nig- 
maes, Armories, Cimiers, Blazons, Reverles 
of Medalls, Deviſes,and ſuch like inventions of Wit, 
which have ſome relation to each other, I diſtmguiſhed 
them the one from the other, for my own particular uſe, 
and colleFFed thence all that jeemed moſt notable unto 
me. At length bein ſolicited by my friends (who had 
a great opinion of my ability for theſ2 Eſſates,) I have 


advertured to publiſh this little Traftate, devoid of all 


graces and embelliſhments, contenting my ſelfe onely to 
diſcover to others the light Which 1 could receive from 
famous Authors ; To the end that thoſe who have leſſe 
experience herem then my ſelfe, may reap ſome profit 
thence. And that T may excite ſome better Genius 
(wherewith this age is much more enriched then the pre- 
cedent ) to improve my deſign and ſupply my defefts ; 
From ſuch T hope happily to gaine ſome favour (though 
otherwiſe my labours ſucceed not, according to my aime) 

ſince 


ws 
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The Preface. | 
ſince I am the firſt that hath treated of this ſuljeft in 


our mother tongue. In a word, there's no beginning, but 
is difficult, nor is there any Peſant (though never ſo 
ſimple) that merits not ſome kind of recompence ; m 
having been a guide and ſhewed the way to a great num- 
ber of Captaines, Who following it, have atcheived their 
noble deſtgnes. 

T am then reſolved to entreat of Hieroglyphicks, 
Symboles, and reverſes of Medalls, of the 4nci- 
ents (and of thoſe but ſummarily, becauſe many have 
already beaten the ſame Tra) ſince moſt Writers 
draw the origin of. them from our Deviles ; Nor will 
T loſe the opportunity. to ſay ' ſomething of &nigma's, 
Emblemes, Gryphes,” and Parables,- As alſo of 
Armes, Cimiers, Blazons, Cyphers, and Re- 
bus, which the un-knowing confound with Deviſes, 
according to the neceſſity of the diſcourſe, which ſhall 
oblige us to unfold their differences. We ſhall obſerve 
the definition and Etimologie of Deviles, their origin 
and antiquity, their utility and finall end. We ſhall (to 
render them perfe) recite the rule; of their bodies, 
which ſome call figures,and of thetrMotroes which are 
termed Soules and words, with the relation they have 
each to other, the places from whence they ought to be 
drawne,and generally all that is to be obſerved im bring - 
ing a Devile to perfeFion ; yet without undertaking to 

a 3 eſta- 
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The Preface. 
eſtabliſh ſuch inviolable Rules, either by my owne par- 
ticulay opinion, or in the name of the Italians, but that 
T will ſubmit my Indgment to the more learned in this 
Art. Nor will it be held reaſonable that we altogether 


ſubjeft our ſelves to the Italian Lai in this occurrence 


of ſo ſmall concernment, ſince in all things elſe they are 
accuſtomed to receive Law from our Armes. 


Henry Eftienne 
S* des Foſlez. 


APaxis, 
. Acheye d'imprimer pour la premiere fois 
lc 10, Mars, 1645. | 


To my Noble Friend, 


M' Tromas BLounrt, 
upon bis Tranſlation. 


Ow could I ſtyle, or thinke my ſelfe a Friend 
To thee of Leaming, ſhould I not commend 
This curious Piece of thine © So full of wir 

As not to praiſc it, ſhews a want of it. 

Well may I terme it thine, ſo many things 

Added by thee, with rare woes. 
The ſubje& laudsit ſelfe: the heavenly ſpheare 
The Elements, and works of Nature beare 

The matter of this Art; from whence todraw 
The life-conferring forme thou giv'ſt the Law. 
What Enſfigne, Armes, or Aion that aſpires, 
But, ctocompleart it, an 1wpreſe requires ? 

What generous Soule will in a noble wa 

His Mifſtreſſe Cour, and not his wit diſplay 

In ſome Deviſe ? Let thoſe who have but ſoule 
Enough to cate and drinke this work controule : 
Wits will applaudir, and the moſt refin'd 
Diſcloſe moſt Entertainments for the Minde, 


F.W. Ar. 
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The Nam 


es of the Greek, Laine: 


Italian, and Frehich Authors 


cired in this Treatiſe. 

Anlu Gellite, Hipparchus. 
Alexander. | Horace, - 
Algiat. Johannes Bodinus. 
Athenews, 2a Torehy Fans, 
Ariſtotle. annes Andreas Palazzi. 
Alexandro Farra, Lucan, 
Antipater. Luidovice Dominici, 
Arvig10, | HMoſcopnlus. 
Academics Renovate, Olaus Magnus. 
Bible. Origen, 
Budens, Or Apolo. 
Bargagls. Ovid, 
Bartholomy T aegio. Panlus lovite, - 
Canſſin. chr, the Jew. 
Cicero. tha wy, 
Clearthn. As & 
Clemens Alexandrinm, Porphiriue. 
Charles Eftsemnics hiſtory, Pindaras. 

of Lorraine.” Parſania. | 
Diomedes. Petrarch, 67% 
Donatus, Plutareh. L, 
Demetrizs Phalerine. P, Critne. 
Dy Belly. Ruffinus Aquilienfis, 
<E(chylns. Reuſcells, 
Emnſebine, Stacie, | 
Epittwe, Salmazius. 
Fab. Scipione Altumirate. 
Fraſtaglats Introxats. _ 
Gabriel Simeon. Vir gil 
Hannibal Caro, Va £ 
Herodotus. Valerin Probus 
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+, F | Of Hieroglyphicks. 


woa@ Here is no doubt, but that aftcr the Hebrewes, the 
2 Egyptians were the firſt that did moſt preciſely 
NV addi& themſclvestoall manner of Sciences ; nor 
© did they profcle any one, which they cltcemed 
x morc commendable, then that of Hierog lyphicks, 

< AA. which held the firſt rank among their ſecret Di- 
ſciplines, whereof Moſes had without doubt a perfect 14ea, as the- 
holy Scriptures teſtifie : From whence wegather, that he was av- 

, ſolutely perfe& in all the learning _ the Egyptians. ED 

| o 


* Euſehius 
makes m-ni0n Hjſtorie of the Jewes which he compiled ) faith, that Abrahars 
of this Author. 1; +<d ſome ccrtaine time inthe City ot Heliopolis with the Egyp- 
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of Hieroglyphicks. 

Philo the Jew confirmes this more cleerly in the life of AZoſes 
which he hath written ; where it is obſerved, that Aſfoſes bad 
learned from the DoRors of Egypt, Arithmetick , Geometry, and 
Muſique, as well praftick as Theorick, together with this hidden 
Phyloſophic,expreſled by CharaQters, which they term Hierog ly- 
MEE, that 1s to ſay, ſome figures of living creatures, 
which they adored as Gods z Whence we provethe Antiquity of 
this Science, which had AZoſes tor her moſt renowned Diſciple. 

And Pythagoras ( whoſe Malter in this Science was £nephens 
of Heliopolu ) transferred it into Greece, where he enrich'd it with 
many Sy mboles that beare his name. 

Nevcrthelefle it isnot En that the Egyp'tans were abſo- 
lutcly the firlt Authors of this Learning, fince * Alexander ('n the 


tian Pricfts, to whom he taught Aſtrologir, which he gloricd to 
have received by Tradition from Exech, And truly, the Principles 
of other Sciences coutd not be infuſed by Abraham into the minds 
of Poſterity, without theſe kinds of Symbules and Anigma's, 
which ſerve a3 a Rind or Bark to conſerve all the myſteries ot our 
Acceſtors wiſdome. 

Beſides, God framing this world with ſuch varieties of living 
creatures,ſ{et before the eyes of our firſt Parents ſome draughts and 
reſemblances, whence men might perceive , as through the tra- 
verſe of a Cloud, the inſfupportable rayesof his Divine Majeſty. 
Therefore Epifteris to zood purpoſe hath noted, that men have 
within theit ſoules 7: © fare, ſome Symboles and marks of 
his Divinity dwhichGod imprints 1n us, by the Species of all thoſe 
obj: ts which he ſets be fore our eyes. *T was for the ſame reaſon 
that ſo many objefts which preſented theinſelves tothe view of 
Adam, Enoch, Meſes, and the other Patri:rchs, were as ſo many 
Char. &ers illuminated by the Divine ſplendour, by mears where- 
of the Eternall Wiſdome did configne his name into the heurt of 
man. Ard I am the rather of this opinion, becauſe I fee, that all 
thoſe, who (moved by the ſame ſpirit) have treated of the myſte- 
ries of eur Rcligion, have ſhrowded them under the veiles of Fi- 
gures and Sy mboles ; we ſee nothing more frequent in the one 
ard tbe other Tcftament. And truly the Hebrews did fo clteeme 
this way of ſpeakiog and writing by Charadters , wy" their 

courſes 


** 
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of Hiereglyphicks, 


It 
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diſcourſes which were ſubtile and ingenious, and had in them 1; 


much grace and acutenefle, they called Mas C HAL,which word 
is properly und. r{tood of Parables and Simulitudes. 

But that which begot credulity that the Egyptians were the 
firſt inventors of this Science, was the great eltc e.ne they had of 
it, and the multitude of Figures which are engraven by them ia 
all Monuments of Antiquity. 

Philothe Jew faith, Thatthe Science of the Egyptiins is two- 
fold ; The one vulgar, plaine andexpoſed toall the world,to wit, 
Geometry, Aſtrologie, Arithmeticke, and Muſique : The other ob- 
ſtruſe and ſacred, called Hierog/yphicks, which by the meanes of 
ſome Symboles and Enigma's, did containe the grave and ſerious 


myſterics as well of the taculty of Theologie as of Phiſiologic and * 


Policy : And this waSonely common amongſt the molt learned 
Prieſts, Therefore Origen calleth this Science of Symboles, 
irgame 14%).uars, boly letters. <4 

Moreover, the Eyyptians were wont to ſay, that there was a cer- 
taine divine power that prefided in the ſcience of Hijeroglyphicks 
and illuminated the underſtandings of thoſe who ſtudyed it, by 
expelling thoſe ihades of darkn. fle occurring in the Mcanders anc 
ambiguities of ſo great diverſity of things, to condu& them to :. 
perfeRt and true knowledge of their CharaQters, 

The places whcreon they inciſed theſe Figures,toconſerve their 
memory, were their 1-barious Obeliſques, the well- wrought 
Frontiſpieces of their Temples, and the huge bulk of their Pyra- 
mides, whereof Lucan makes mention in theſe Verſes ; 

Nonanm flumineos Memphis contexere libre; 


Nover at, in [ax tantum volucreſq; fer eg; 
Sculptaq; ſervabant magicas animalia linguas. 


Nor yet knew 4-mphu (now grand Cairo nam'd) 

With fluid Inke to write what they*d have fam'd : 

Birds, Bcaſts of ſtone, engraven ſhapes they us'd, 

As ſfignes, and bookes, of what they deeply mus'd, 
Ammianns Marcellinxs makes ample mention of the Figures 
engraven uponth-fe Pyramides, ard (aith, that they did not make 
uſe of Letters,zs we doe, but that one onely Letter did ſometimes 
fgnifie a word, and one (ule word a ſentence, and did alſo expreſle 
their minds by certain CharaRters ; As by the Bee making Honey, 
B 2 they 
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4 of Hieroglyphicks, 
they meant a King that ought to obſerve moder2tion and clemen- Y Io 
cie amid the rigour of his Lawes: and fo of other Ex1mples, . 
which I omit, to avoid prolixi'y. 

Nor did the Egyptians onely make uſe of theſe Hieroglyphicks, 
for that Science did extend ta other Nations, even to the S- Pten- 
trionalls, as 0/ars Hagnu witneſſes. We have the exrmple of 

13 | Jdauthara, King of the Scythians, in Clemens Alexandrinus,who 
threatning Warre againſt Dariws , inſtead of a Letter, ſent him a 
Mouſe, a Frog, a Bird, a Dart, and a Plough, giving him tounder- 
ſtand, that he would conſtraine him to deliver up his Empire to 
him : By the Mouſe meaning the Houſes ; by the Frog, the Wa- 
ters ; by the Bird, the Ayre ; by the Dart, the Armes ; and by the 
Plough, the Soyle. 

Others expound it thus : That if they did not fl; like Birds, or 

' hide themſelves like Mice in the ground, or like Frogs in the wa- 
ter, that they ſhould not avoid the power of his Aries, denoted 
the Dart. 

The Symbole, Anigma, Embleme, Fable and Parable dep:nd 
upon, and have affinity with this Science, yet they difter in ſome 
reſpefts. 


Cud4y. II. 
of Symboles. | 


Eb word Sym5ole hath a large extent, according to thenum- | 
ber of its ſignifications ; for being derived <Þs 75 ovuSevuouar 

1 ovBaRa, this word Symbolum mult of neceſſity have many In- 

| terpretations, whichthe Grammarians as well Greeks as Latines 

-F] have noted : For ſometimes it ſignifieth that which any one 

( brings for his part by way of contribution to a Feaſt, otherwhiles 

it is taken for the Feaſt it ſclfe : ſometimes for a Seale for Let- 

ters, and ſometimes it ſfignificth the order, watch-word, or ficld- 

word, given to Captaines and Souldicrs, and divers other things, 

which draw their origin from thence. Beſides, it importeth a 

kind of preſage or token of ſome future event ; ſuch as deſire to 

know more of it may conſult Moſcopulue. But that which is for 

our purpole above all this, it alſo ſignifies the Armes of a Towne, 

orthe Mcdal of a Prince, And as the Greeks made uſe of Symboles 

for their Citics and Lawes, ſo alo for intricate ſentences _—_— | 

IC J 


of Symboles, [01 | 
ſticall watters. Therefore Ruffinus Aquilienſir faith , that for this 
reaſon, the Apoſtles publiſhed theit Symbole, by which they de- 
clared thir belze!e concerning Religion. Even fo the Pythago» 
reans 10 2 my{ticall and abltrate ſenſe, did by Symboles briefly de- 
monſtrate that which they would have to be obſerved. In a 
word, the property of Symbles is tobe concealcd and enve- 
loped in Labyrinths of obſcure ſentences, which hath been fo 
much obſerved &y Pythagoras,that thereby we know thoſe which 
are his. eee ES 
—Morcover, Demetrixs Phalerizs doth note one thing in Sym- 
bolcs worthy obſervation, That a great ſenſe ought to be compri- 
ſed underthe gravity and brevity of Symboles, whereot he gives _ 
anexample, when we ſay, that the * Cigales ſing upon the ground, * ©'84 ey 
as much as to ſay,the trees are felled. Therefore brevity mixt with _  —— 8 
a ccrtajne gravity, comprehending many things und:rone and the a4 mouthl: (lc / 
ſame ſignificatior, is the property ofa Symbole. — * fyes, which 
—TreErelome Si mboles which are of the nature of Proverbs, 9*4inorilylicon 
and Pythagor as himſclte made uſe of them, as when he ſaith, Ex yr EY 
omni ligne nn fit Mercuriza, giving to underſtand, That all wits fcreaking ta- 
are not capable of —_— ng. : EY thion)bet day 
It is alſo to be noted,that they are of three kinds, Morall, Naty- 2nd night : 
to us intheſe 


rall, and Theologicall. And that which is propoſed —_— 


Symboles, by meanes of the Corporeall ſenſes, doth penetrate our ,eq whictthey 


underſtanding. draw into them 
The learned Canſſinus (from whom I have borrowed the moſt y a—_ 
LUNgUC- KC 


of that which I have ſpoken concerningHieroglyphicks)ſaith in a 
Book he compil:d thereof, That Sadie Cor hs fignification oirirs, tor 
we treat of ) arenoother, then the ignes of ſome intricate thing : 

or (as Bude would haveit) they are but familitudes and reſem- 

blances of things naturall. ALAS = 
"Hefcunto1 will adde, That the Ancients themſclves made uſe 

of Symbolcs inſtead of Epitaphs, upon the tombes of the dead, 

without at y other Inſcription, as it1s to be ſeenc in one of Anti- 

paters Epigrammes of a woman,on whoſe Urne were engraven a 

Bridle, a Hcad-ſtall, and a Cock ; The Cock fignified Vigilance ; 

the Bridlc,that ſhe was the Moderatrix of the houſezand the Head- 

ſtall, that ſhe was very retentivein words. There is another cx- 

= ple hereof in the learned Salmazine his Exetcitations upon 

#). 

4 B 3 CHAP. 
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Cuar. ITl 


of the Anigma, 


Nigmais a Greek word, which ſignifieth an obſcure and in- | 
tricate ſpeech or ſentence, ſo that in holy Scripture it is often 
takenfFor a mylticall 2nd abſtruſe matter, and Philoſophers them- 
ſelves, with other famons Authors, have attributed the nameof 
$ymbole to Anigma's. Gellins faith,that fn1gma's are allo cal- 
led Gryphes, from the name of 2 certain Net, fora\much as at Ban- 
where -f®igwa's are much in requeſt ) the und-rftandings 
of the Feafters are caught (25 it were in nets) by obſcure queſtt- 
ons. Amongft the Greeks they alſo took their denomination 
from Cups and Goblets, for thit they are uſed amongſt ſuch in- 
ftruments. But let us leave this Diſcourſe to Grammarians, as al- 
ſothe difference between Gryphe and Enigma, to cometo the de- 
finition. 

The -£»igme (according to Diemedes and Donatwe ) is an ob- 
ſcure ſentence, expreſſed by an occult fimilitude of things, or it is 
a ſpeech hard to be underſtood in reſpe of the ob'curity of the 
Allegory : And for this reaſon Fabins hath written,that the £»ig- 
24 Was called a very obſcure Allegory «Þs 73 airite 73 aniets, 


. which ſignifies to ſpeak obſcnrely and ambiguouſly. 


The Gryphe (according to Clearchno) is x ſportive queſtion , 
which exatsan information of the matter, contained in the ſen- 
tence propoſed, be it for honour or reprehenfion. Cicero doth not 
approvetheuſe of jt in Orations, becauſe obſcurity therein is a 
great defe : But it may very well be uſed at merryments and in 
Princes Courts, for as much as ſuch queſtions dee whet mens 
wits, and hold them inſuſpence, to the great coritentment of the 
hearers. Now of -£»igma'"s,ſome are obſcure in words only,ſome 
intheis ſenſc and meaning , and others both in the one and other. 
Theſe are commonly derived from Similitude, Diflimilitude, 
Contrariety, Accidents, Hiſtory, Equivocall termes, and other 
figures of Rhetorick , according to the variety of Languzges. 
Clearchis and Athenens ( whoſe opinions Anlus Gelins follow- 
eth) doe allow of th-m in ſerious matters, and in other ſubjc&s 
of Philoſophic. In times paſt rewards were affigned to thoſe* 
that could explicate «£»igma's, when contrarywiſe, thoſe that 
were Non-plus'd by then, were condemned ina ccrtaine Fine. 
CHAP, 


of Emblems. 7 


© HAP. IV, 
Of Emblemes, 


| y* Hough an Embleme hath ſome affinity with the <£nigma, 

it difters not withſtanding in this, that drawing (#s it were) 
the Curtaine from before the fnigms, it declares the matter 
more plainly : For the Embleme 1s properly a ſweet and morall 7 
Symbole, whick conſiſts of piture and werds, by which -ſome | 
weighty ſentence is declared. Sec an Example. 


j © Emblemes are reduced unts three principall Kinds , vi., of 
Manners, of Nature, of Hiſtory or Fable. The chiefc aime of the | 
Embleme is, to inſtru@ us, by ſubjeRing the figureto our _—_ | 


Of Parables. 


and theſeaſeto our underſtandi17 : therefore they mult b» ſomes 
thing covert; ſuvtile, pleaſant and f3othentive, So thr? Fthe pie 
Aurcs of it be toocommon, it vugit to have 2 mylticall ſenſe ; it 
they be ſomething obſcure, they muſt more clearly informe vs by 
the words, provided they be an2logick and correſpondent, Thus 


much for the <£nigma may ſutice, tiace Alciar , and many other 


Authors have entreated thereof more at I:rge. 


 —— ” - 


CHAP. V. 
of Parables and Apolegues. 


mT Parable is aſimilitude taken from the forme to the forme, 
according to Ariftotle : thatis to ſay, a Compariſon in one 
or many affe&ions of things, otherwiſT much unlike. Thoſ: 
Cramaariansaremiftaken, that affirme , that a Parable cannot be 
raken but from things feigned, for 1t may be drawne from any 
Hiſtory, as well Naturall as Morall, and ſometimes from Fables, 
but in ſuch caſe Parables are properly called Apologues, 1uch are 
thoſe of £/#p. 

 Thereare two kinds of Parables, the one vulgar , which com- 
prehends the common and triviall fimilitudes ; the other ſacred, 
which is drawnefrom a more holy and myſticall doQtrine, 

I have ſpoken of all theſe things in the firſt place, to the end, 
that viewing the definition and natures of them, we be not hence- 
forth troubled to diſcerne them from Devi/es, whereof we are a- 
bout to commence our Diſcourſe, 


pe CES 


Crap. VI. 
of the Etimologie and Definition of Deviſes, 


I this point, Scarcity reſtraines me on the one ſide, and Super- 
Aaity diftrafts me on the other. I find not ary man that ſhews 
me the Etimologie of this word, Deviſe: And in its definition the 
Italians have ſo many different opinions, that it is a bard matter 

to diſcover which of them is the beſt. 
Thoſe that have written of Devi/es in Latine, as 7 ipotims, (who 
hath 


<<, 


< 


<<, 


of Dewiſes. 
hath made an ample colleRion of them) calls it Hierographie ; be- 


) 


cauſe ( ſaith he ) it is a.more ſacred ſignifieation of the thing, or of ( 


the perſon, which is not onely expreſſed, but alſo impreſſed with 
CharaRters and Letters. He calls it ſacred, not onely becauſe the 
invention in it ſelfe is ſacred, if you attribute it tothe Egyptians; 
or for that almoſt every thing was by the Pagans «ſteemed holy, 
and to be honoured with Divine Worſhip ; But alſo, becauſe that 
after the manner of myſteries, it conceales more then it diſcovers. 
Heobſerves, that the CharaFers were painted,carved,or engra- 
ven, and the Letters written, either to forme (illables, words, or 
ſentences z Therefore that Author divides Hierography into Hie- 
roglyphick and Symbole: whereof the firſt is taken for the picture, 
as the other for the inſcription. - 
The Italians calla Deviſe an Imppreſe, deriving it from the verb 
Imprexdere, which ſignifies, to undertake; becauſe the ancient 
Knights did beare upon their Sheilds a Devi/e, diſcovering the de- 
ſigne of their enterprize, which is called in Italian /mopreſe, and 
that doth alſo fgnifie a gallant and heroicke ation. Palazzi con- 
founds this word Devi/e(which he ſocals in Italian) with that of 
Linree , but weetake it not according to that ſignification : Fer 
Linr ces are Badges, Liveries, or 1zances, and a Devi/e is no- 
thing elſe with us,but the Impreſe of the Italians,and in that ſence 
Gabriel Simeonitakes it. Therefore I am of opinion, that the De- 
viſe, having the ſame end and ſcope, ought alſo to have the ſame 
originall ; And it is very probable, that this French word is taken 
from Archiret!wre: For when a Maſter Maſon, or ArchiteR,un- 
dertakes a building, he layes the Plat-forme and Deviſe of it, to 
make the agreement ; inſomuch,s from this word Deviſe(which 
is the diſcourſe made upon the Structure of the whole edifice) 
comes the term of deviſing 4 work,or deviſing a building ;that is to 
ſay, to lay the plot or defign of it,and from thence, without doubt, 
cometh this word Deviſe, which is, as an Image of our inclinati- 
ons or affeions. Bekides, we bave a more particular definition of 
it,in this French word Dewvi/er; whercot D# Beley makes uſe, 
when he faith Deviſer quelqu"v1,in {tead of deſcribing or diſplay= 
ing peoples manners : And truly, a man cannot better dep iint the 
humour or paſſion of any perſon, then by making hig Devi/e. I: is 
by it ( as Pa/azx3 (aith ) that werepreſent and diſcover humane 


) 
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which relates more to the purpoſe, and hath a more proper fignifi- 
cation then the /mpre/e of the Italians, fince they doe not enly ex- 
prefle generous defignes by their /mpreſes ( as Bargagly ſaith) but 
alſo all kinds of fancies, and other affeRions, which neverthelefle 
the verb /mprendere doth not include in the Italian fignification. 

As for the definition of a Devi/e ( according tothe Tra which 
Ammirato hath compiled on this ſubjeR, and entituled, 1/ Rota ) 
the true Deviſe is that which bearcth the piture of ſome living 
creature, t, Root, Sun, Moon, Starrcs, or of any other corp.- 
real ſ\ubjeR, with ſome words, ſentence,or proverb, which ſerve as 
it were for its ſoule. Moreover, this Author adds, that a Deviſe is 
no other thing,then an expreſſion of our mind, ora d.claration of 
our thoughts, veyled neverthelcflc under 2 knotty cenceit of words 
and figures: ſo that being too obſcure, and therefore unintelligible, 
it rather merits the name of an -£»igma,then that of a Devi/e : He 
ſaith further,that as ſome define Poetry to be a Philoſo i. 
loſo : that is to ſay, a delightful meditation of the learned : ſo 
we may call a Deviſe the Pkiloſophicof Cavaliers. 

But Baygegli (whois one of the laſt Authorsthat hath ſcriouſly 
handled this Art) checks this definition of Ammirate, and proves 
it inſufficient,and not particular enough for a Devi/e ; for that the 
Embleme and Reverſe of Medals may be comprized in it : There- 
fore he defines it thus particularly ; faying, That a Deviſe # an a« 
waſring or connexion of figures and words ſo ſtrittly united together, 
that being conſidered apart , they cannot explicate ahadocs as- 


 finttly the ene without the other. 


\ 


Butto give you a definition, which may be eſſentiall, and more 
appoſite for the Devi/e, it isneedfull to know the ſubltance, true 
forme and propriety of it : Let us therefore ſearch out theſe three 
parts of the Deviſe in other Authors. 

The ſecret Academicks of Breſſe hold that a Deviſe is 2 
myfticall medlcy of pifture and words, repreſenting in a narrow 


 roome toall thoſe, whoſe fancies are not altogether blunted with 


want of knowledge , ſome ſecret meaning,in favour of one or 


_ more perſons. 


l/ 


Contile is of opinion, that a Deviſe is a thing compounded of fi- 
gures and words, which diſcoverſoime gallant and heroick _ : 


of Dewiſes. 


And (to explain himfelf) ſaith, that the term of Compoſition holds 
the place of a Genus & Predicament in this definition; That that rc- 
ſemblance or relation whick diſcovers the Authors intention is to 
be found in the figure, That the words repreſent a ſhort diſcourſe 
in ſome ſort obſcure , the ſence whereof relates to the particular 
quality of the figure, whereto it ſerys in liew of a ſoule : And that 
the heroick deſign holds the rank of Difference, being here, as the 
form that ſpecifies the true propriety of the Deviſe, 

Bar gags doth not altogether approve of this definition, having 
obſerved, that an cflentiall part of the Deviſe is therein wanting, 
which is the Compariſon, and upon the word Similitzde (he faith 
that Author doth not ſufticiently explicate himſelf ; befidesthat, 
Deviſesare not al wayes framed for noble and magnanimous De» 
fignes,but indifferently to repreſent any paſſion of the mind, 

And wn to Palazzi,a Deviſeis i ineans to expreiſe ſome 


one of our more particular conceptions, by the Pourtrait of ſome // 
thing,which of it ſclfe hath ſome relation to our fancy, and by the 


uſeof ſome words, which are proper totheſubje&. This Author 
unfolds alſo the parts of this Defins:59», putting for the Genw,that 

a Deviſe i a means to expreſſe /ome Conceptions, and for the Dif- 

ference,he addes,that the conceit of our fancie 1s expreſſed by the Fi. 
gure, and that this Figare « neceſſarily accompanied with 4 conciſe 
Meotto,By theterme of or fancie, he ſhewes that *tis inthis,that « 
Deviſe differs from an Embleme,which isput for a general precept, 
and not for any one partieitir pron. By the figure of ene thing and 
not of divers, for that one onely thing ſufficcth to make a perfe&t 
Devi/e, though we may make uſe of two or three ; ſo that this 
riumber; ought never to beexcceded : nevertheleſſe, we may fay 
that by thoſe twoor three,one onely _ iSrepreſented. He addes 
thereto, this terme ( of 5+ /e/fe) to the end,that all helpe of colours 
( which weuſe in Blazons ) may be excluded. He addes further, 

that it hath ſome relation; that is to ſay, it is not to be uſed without 
reaſon;to the end,that Cyphers in particuler be rejeted, whereof 

the figures ſerve to no other end then to repreſent the names of 

the perſons for whom they are made. And laſtly he faith,that zhe 

Figure muſt be accompanied with a Motto, to (hew the diffcrence 

bet _ a Dewvs/e,and _ ——_ _— words are not 

requiſite,as in Deviſes,where the Motto 1s an efſentiall part,giving 

the formc,and as it wereths _ etothe body, The Commentator 

WB upon 
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upon Pani lovin faith, That 4 Deviſe u 4 proper Badge of any 
exe,taken to ſerve 41 an ornament or declaration of ſome thing which 
he hath done, is to 48,07 is ſtik in doing. But this (according to Bar- 
gagli is proper totheReverſe of Medals, where matters of Fact are 
repreſented. But amongſt all the definitions,that of Bargagly is the | 

- moſtexaR, where he ſaith, That a Devi/e « no other thing, but 4 

\ particalar and rare conceipt of wit,which us made by mrans of a [imi- 

| litude or compariſon having for that purpoſe the figure of ſomething 

Þ either naturall ( ſo it be not bunnane ) or artificial, accompanied of 

weceſſity with acute ſubtile,and conciſe words. 
The firſt part of this definition is taken for the Genus : For as 
much as we may expreſſe thoſe conceptions by other imeanes, by 
eſtures or aRions, words, charaRters, and letters. Therefore he 
1mmediatly ſaith,that *:« g way of Compariſon, and therein is the 
principall and efſentiall difference of the definition ; fince he doth 
not allow that to be called a Devi/e, which hath no fimulitude or 
compariſon , with the figure of ſome naturall or artificiall thing. 
Theſe termes give us better tounderſtand the difference of the "4 
finition,in explaining the way of the ITT is drawn 
from the nature or propricty of the thing figured; from whence, 
( as from their proper place) fimilitudes may be drawn, fit for our 
* Purpoſe. Neverthelcfle,he doth notallow usto make uſc of the hu- 
mane figure therein : But addes further, that the figwre muſt be ac- 
companied with a conciſe and ſubtile Motto ; tothe end, we may di- 
Ringuiſh a perfet Devi/e,from that which hath no words ( and 
which for that reaſon merits net that name;) as alſo to diſtinguiſh 
it from Emblemes,Reverſes of Medalls,and ſech like inventions. 
This laſt definition ſeemeth to methe moſt exact and rigorous i s 
of all : For to ſay thetruth,to ſet forth or defend a pcrfeR Devile, 
it ought to haveall thoſe conditions,according to thegenerallopi» | 
© nion ofthe moſt Tearned Authors, And Paslus 19vizs (though hee | 
hath not alwayes been ſo exiR an obſerver of that Law, which in 
Deviſes prohibits th: uſe of any figure of humane body) is ſurely as þ 
well excuſabletherein,as thoſe Authors, who to good purpoſe,and 
gracefully bave made uſe of the Images of ſame falſe Divinities: | 
And as for the compariſon, I am cleer of opinion, that in it conſiſts 
the greateſt ſlight and ſubtilty of this Art ; Not but that very hand- 
ſome Deviſes may be compoſed by other means : but they cannet 
= perfe&t inall points, unlefſe they be formed upon ſome compa- 
rien. | : As 


een tt 
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of Deviſes. 

As for the Connexion of the words with the body of the Devi/e, 
I am of his opinion, that there is no invention that meritsthe title 
of Deviſejf it be deprived of a Motto. 


Cnuapy. VII. 
of the E xcellencie and Viility of Deviſes. 


OFq& of the advantages which raiſes us above all other living 
Creatures, is the principle and faculty which enablesus to 
communicate and underſtand cachothers will. Hoc enim wno pre- 
fam vel maxime feris quod colloguimmur inter nos, & quod expri- 
mere dicendo ſenſa poſſumus, aith Cicero : But amongſt all exter- 
nall waycs of exprefling our conceptions, be it by word, ſentence, 
or geſture; there is one which we call Devs/e, by meanes whereof 
the moſt pregnant wits diſcover to their like, all the motions of 
their ſoule ; their hopes, fears, doubts, diſdaines, affrights, anger, 
pleaſure and joyes,anguiſhes and ſorrowes, hatred andlove,defires 
and other heart-poſleſſing paſſions. And by how much this way of 
expreſſion islefle uſuall with the common people, by ſo much is it 


the more excellent : For it iscleane another thing to expreſie our + 


conceptions by a ſoule and a body, or (if you will) by figures and 
words,then to manifeſt them by way of Diſcourſe. Bargagis ſaith 
with goed reaſon, T hat a Devi/e is nothing elſe, but arare and par- 
ticular way of expreſfing ones ſelf; the moſt compendious, molt 
noble,, molt pleaſing, and moſt efficacious of all other that humane 
wit can invent. It is indeed moſt compendious, fince by two or 
three words it ſurpaſſeth that which is contained inthe greateſt 
Volumes. And as a ſmall beame of the Sunis able toilluminate and 
repleniſh a Cavern (be it never ſo vaſt) with the rayes of its ſplen- 
dor:So a Devsſe enlightens our whole underftanding,& by diſpel- 
ling the darkneſfle of Errour, fills it with atrue Piety, and ſolid 
Vertue.It is in theſe Deviſes as in a Mirrour, where without large 
© Tomes of Philoſophy and Hiftory, we may in a ſhort tra of time, 
and with much caſe, plainly behold and imprint in our minds,all 
the rules both of Morall and Civill life ; tending alſo muchts the 
benefit of Hiſtory, by —_ memory of ſuch men, wo__ 
C3 ren 
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rendred themſelves illuſtrious in all ſorts of conditions, and in the | 
praQice of all kinds of Vertue, 

It is the moſt noble way, fince the perſons, for whom Devi/es 
onght lawfully to bee compoſed, ought to be of a very eminent + 
quality, or of an extraordinary vertue ; ſuch as all Soveraignes or 
Miniſters of State, Emperours, Kings, Princes, Generals of Ar- 
mies, Perſons of Honour, and the moſt renowned Profeſſours of 
Arts and Sciences. And to ſay truth, Princes and their chiefe Minji- 
ſters are the perſons that doe moſt earneſtly defire them, as if 
thoſe noble minded Soules ( created by God to command and 
rule ) had received from him a particular inclination to whatſoe- 
veris Divine, or Auguſt, as well on earth, as in the minds of men. 
There are alſo ſome Princes, that have addited themſelves to the 
invention of Devs/es ; of which there is no ſmall number amongſt | 
the Italians. And with the French, we find the great King Francs, *| 
who ( beſides the glorious Title of Conquerour ) deſerved that of 
Learnings Reſtaurator ; and to whom the Family of the Eftiennes | 
hath ſuch particular obligations: I meane Frexcs the firſt, who | 
daigned himſelf to become the Author of his own Deviſe, where 
he cauſed a Sa/amaender to be put into a fire with this Italian Mot- 
to, NuTRISCO ET ExXTINGO,i.e, 1 aw nexriſped by it, and 
periſh by it, As Panlus Fovins doth aſſure us. | 

Moreover, the invention is pleaſing and efficacious, fince to the 
contentment of the ſight, it addes a ravifhing of the mind, and that | 
to the ſatisfaRion both of the one and the other ; it brings alſo 
ſome profit and utility, which is the perfeRion of a work : whcre- | 
fore it ſurpaſſeth not onely all other Arts, but alſo Painting, ſince 
this onely repreſenteth the body and exquiſite features cf the tace, 
when as a Deviſe expoſcth the rare conceipts, and gallant reſolu- 
tiensof its Agthor,far more perſpicuouſly,and with more certain- 
ty, then Phyſiognomy can, by the proportions and lineaments of 
the face. It alſo much excelleth Poetry, in that it joyneth profit 
with pleaſure ; for as much as the molt part of Poeticall inventi- [ 
ons tend onely to adminiſter delight, when as none merit the Title | 
of true and perte& Deviſes , unlefle they beget content with their 
gentillefle , and yecld profit by their Do&rine. For they not onely ® 
exprefle our beſt fancies, but alſo render them in a more delightfull 
and vigorous manner, then that which is uſed either in ſpeaking or 
writing.By the conccipts of the Devilc,you declare the humour or 
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inclination of him that beires it , during the wholecourſe of his 
life, and in reſpeR the invention of the Deviſe is grounded upon 
ſome good deſign, the bearer 1s obliged, ever to appear to all the 
world, ſuch, as he hath declared himfelfe by it ; as if it were an 
obligation ſigned with his hand, and ſealed with his ſeale, which 
ſhould conſtraine him never to depart from the exerciſe of Vertue, 
or aS if it were a continuall renewing of the Proteſtation he hath 
made,as well by the Figure, as by the Motto of his Dcviſe, not to 
commit any unwoithinefſe , nor any thing contrary to that con- 
ception of mind. 

The cffieacie of a Deviſe ſpreads it ſelfe yet further externally, 
ſerving as an example to others ; inſomuch, as by its quaint con- 
ceptions and fimilitudes, the Beholders are excited and enflimed 
to the ſearch of Vertne, and to propoſe to themſelves ſome ſuch 
gallant defignes. It is not onely uſctull tothoſe that are neere us, 
but alſo to thoſe that are further off; yea tothoſe that ſhall come 
after us,by leaving them a perpetuall remembrance of the excel- 
lencie of wit,& comendable qualitiesof him that did compoſe or 
bear it : Beſides, it is a means, much more proper then either proſe 
or verſe,to make his friends or conhdents und<rſtand his ſecret in- 
tention 3: a Lover may uſe it , asthe Spokeſman of his affeFtion to 
his Miſtrefle ; a Maſter to his Servitor; a Prince tohis Othcers, or 
Subjects : torthelength of Pocms , and prolixity of great Diſ- 
courſes in bookes,often foyle the Readers, when as the whole mea- 
ning of aDeviſe is no ſooner looked upon, but conceived by the in- 
telligent Reader, Morcover, a Deviſe preſents it. ſelte to the 
eyes of all the world,in being placed apon Frontice-pieccs of hou« 
ſes,in Galleries,upon Armes, and a thouſand other places, whence 
it becomes a delightfull object tothe fight, even whether we will 
orno, and by that meanes we are in 2 manner obliged ts learne the 
Conception of him that bears the Deviſe. 

*Tis true, this Art is oneof the molt difficult, that any wit that 
i8acute, and rich in inycntion can practiſe (according tothe judg- 
ment of Paw/us Jovims)) and doth unely appeare facile tothole that 
never did c<xercilc it ; or though they have made ſome Eſflayes of it, 
Ido aſſure my ſelfe , their Devi/es were not legitimate, nor their 
Rul:-s obſcrved : For Deviſcs are not like thoſe Veſlels of 
Earth , which are made as ſoon as thePotter hath calt them in 
the Mould. Reade Hannibal Cars upon this ſubjet , who 
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writes his opinion to the Dutcheſſe of Yrbair in theſe very terms, 
Deviſes are not things which are met with in books, or which are 
made according to the ſwdden fancie of an Author ; they often require 
long meditation, and it ſeldome happens that they are created by « 
Caprichio,or an extravagant ſally of wit ; *tws true, ſuch are ſome- 
times better then thoſe, that have made 1« pumpe 4 longer time ; 
but it belongs onely to the expert Profeſſors of that Art, to be thus 
happy in the produttion of Deviſes, 

My deſign in propofing all thefe difficulties hath not beene to 
withdraw good wits from theſe neat Eflayes ;» but onely to ſhew 
that this Art hath this common property with the beſt and moſt 
excellent things of this world, that 1t is difticult, and not acquired 
but by a long ſtudy. 


Cunay, YIIT. 
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Hoſe( whoſo (crutiny into the Origin of Deviſes ſoares high- 
eſt) doe derive it from God himſelte,and affirme that he is the 
firſt Author of them,fince he planted the Tree of Life,or rather the 
Tree of Knowledg of Good andEvil in the terreſtrial Paradiſe,ex- 
plaining himſelf by theſe words, Nz Com Das. Befides,in the 
old Teſtament in building the Tabernacle & the rk, he appointed 
the Figures which he would have to be engraven, with his owne 
mouth,us the Chernbins of Gold, Bells, Candleſticks,the Table and 
Milnar of Cedar ( which is ſubj<c& to no corruption ) the Braſſe 
Grates about the Altar, the Powegranets upon the Borders of the 
High Prieſts Veſtment,to fignifie Concord and Union,and ſeveral 
ſorts of Veſſels, Inſtruments, precious Stones, Figures, Colours, 
Veſtments, and other things. In the New Teſtament, the Paſchall 
Lamb with this Motto:, Eccs Qui ToltitT PaccaTa 
Mun D1: The Lyon,Oxe, Eagle, and Man, to fignifie the four 
Evangeliſts. It is there alſo where we ſee the Holy Ghoſt deno- 
ted by the Dove, and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt by the Pellican, 
who hath ſhed his precious bloodfor his yourg ones: we may alſo 
ſee him repreſented there by the Sun, the R ck and the Lilly. 
If the ſourſe of Deviſes have not ſo noble and ancient an Origin 
| it 
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it muſt bee at leaſt derived from the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyp- 
tians, who by the formes and _ of divers Animals, ſcverall 
Inftruments, Flowers, Hearbes, Prees, and ſuch like things 1ccou- 
pled and compoſed together in ſtead of letters did del-y | their 
minds and conceptions. As when they would figrifte x vigilant 
man, they would figurethe head of a Lyon ; beczuſe ( according 
tothe Naturaliſts) that Beaſt ſIcepes with his eyr's open : When 
they would expreſſe an acknowl-dgment of ſome good turn, they 
ainteda Stork, and ſo of others ; whereof any examplesareto 
ſeen in Orws Apolle(cnrioully tranſlited and commented on by: 
Canſinus ) Pierins, Porpbirins, in the Fourth Book of Abſtinence 
from Meat,and elſe-where. And thit which Pocts faign of Proteus 
to have transformed himſelt ſometimes into a Lyon; ſometimes 
intoa Bull; ſometimes into a Serpent, fire, water, and into a 
thouſand other ſhapes, proceeded without doubt from this, that 
he was learned in the Science of the Hieroglyphicks : This King 
(the moſt ancient of the Egyptians)did beare upon his head fome- 
times the head of a Lyon ; ſometimes of an Oxe, or of ſome other 
living Creature, to ſignifi: the conception of his mind, and the 
defignes which he had in hand. X 
Againſt this opinion of Andreas Palazzs, Bargaglsaffirmes, 
that Deviſes have no more reſemblance with the Hieroglyphicks 
of the Ezyprians, then with thoſe of the holy Scriptures, which 
expreſle unto us the myſteries of Religion, and of all things ſacred; 
nor d--th heallow , their Or:zin to be derivded from Reverſes of 
Medals ; foraſmuch as they did onely ſerve to repreſent ſome me- 
morable thing, happening at that ti:ne, and had no defigne to 
manif.ſt any aft-Rions or humane paſſions; whereas the De- 
viſe ſerveth to diſcover to our friends or equalls the conccipts 
of our mindes , which wee would not have knowne to o- 
thers. | 
As tor iny ſelfe, I am of opinion, that asall Arts and Sciences 
were not perteRed in th-ir Infuncy,but were compleated by little 
and little : (otheſc Hieroglyphics and Symbols were a Species 
of that, which we call Devſe: For it is certain, thatunder theſe 
veilcslye hid (0c :2re meaning, and that thoſe who firſt framed 
Deviſes had no other Idea then onely that. 
But ( ſetting afide the Hicrog]y phicks ) doe we nor (ce a great 
reſemblance of Deviſes, evenfrom the tune of the Theban Warre 
D (which 
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(which was 1300. yearcs before the Incarnation of our Saviour ) 
aS 4ſchylws noteth, in his Tragedy, entituled , The ſeves before 
Thebes, where (ſpeaking of Capenews ) he faith,that in his Shield 
he had a naked man painted with a flaming Torch in his hand, und 
theſe words written in Letters of Gold, Ju BxusLEsrRAYLA 
C1T3; 1 willburs the City. The ime Author (ſpeaking of Erce- 
cles ){aith, That he bore upon his Buckler or Shicld the p1Rure of 
an armed man,placing a Laddcr againſt a wall, with theſe words, 
Mars MEi$SME NE Mz PourRa RaroussAR Ds 
La MuURAILLE, 5. e. Mars himſelf ſball not repulſe me from 
the wall. We ec in Pindarwo, that intic lame Warre, Amphiarams 
bore a Dragon on his Shield, Stacie likewiſe writeth, that Capa- 
»ewus and Polynices bore,the one an Hydra, thc other a Spynx. The 
Aricients for the moſt part made uſc of theſe kind of Deviſes in 
their Shields, and Crimicrs, or habiliments for the head, which is 
plainly ſeen in Yirgil,£ncid. 8, when he numbers the people that 
came inthe behalf of Turn«s, againſt the Trojans. Therefore in 
this I approve the opinion of Pa/azzs, and rejeRtthat of Bargags, 
theugh it be trae, that all therules of Deviſes are not there obler- 
ved ; for in ſome, you may ſee hamane figures and bodies without 
ſoules or words : But theſe Cenſarers ſhould have lived betere 
thoſe Ancients to have preſcribed them the Law. I am eafily per- 
ſwaded,that if thoſe inventions of wit merit not the name of De- 
viſes, that they have at lealt a great aftiaity with them, and that 
they were the Pattern by which ors were contrived. But (I be- 
ſeech you) ſhall we not approve ef that which we read in Pan{a- 
45 _—_— —— who going to the Trojan Warres, 
bere the head of a Lyon carved upon his Shicld ( to intimidate the 
enemy ) With thele words. 


Hic Pavor EsT Homlnux, Maninzus GzRI1T 
HunCc AGAMEMNNON, 


Thu Ag1memnon in hu hands doth bear, 
To ftrike you mortals with a pannick feare. 


For wa may perceive init ſome effentiall parts of a Deviſe ; the 
figurotakep fromnature, and without humane face, A 
wit 
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| with words,and a fit eompariſon, propoſing x gallant defigne.and 

a particular conceipt of wit, That alſo which Ceſar fixed on the 
Gates of his Palace , cannot be altogether rejeted by Bargagl;, 
though he approve it not : *T was an Oken Crown, which the 
Romanecs called C:vigue,toſignifie, that his aftcRion towards the 
people was ſo tender, that he made more account of the preferva- 
tion of one Citizens life,then of the deſtruion of many Enemies; 
That was at leaſt intelligible in thoſe times, when all che world 
knew that the Civique Crown was given tor a Gnuerden to him 
that had ſaved a Citizen : do we nct ſee that it declares a conce- 
ption, and propoſes that which he deſires to execute? Is not this 
delign commendable,and doth it ner ſavour of Gallantry? 

As touching the Hieroglyphicks , and the Symboles of holy 
Scripture, which ZBargag/s affirms to have ne reſemblance with 
our Deviſes ; becauſe by them ſacred myſteries and points of Re- 
ligion were encly propoſed : will he banifh Piety trom the De- 
viſe? will ke that ſo noble and ſo excellent an invention (hall 
ſerye to no other end,but to cxprefſe our amorons conceptiens,our 
hatred, joyes, ſorrowes, friendſhip, ambition, and other humane 
paſſions? How many Devs/es of Kings, Princes, &Perſsns of qua- 
lity, do we ſee wholy repleniſhed with devotion? We have « 
number of Examples in Tipets«« his colletien of Devi/es, which 
he hath ſo learnedly and piouſly expounded. How many myRi- 
eall and facred enes are there in his firſt Tome, as well of the Holy 
Crofle, as of theblcſed Sacrament ? 

I confefſe Medals are form what more different, inthat their ſcope 
was but to immortalize the memory et Empcrours, Conſuls, and 
Republicks,ſetting forth, as in a Tablet,their moſt hereick aRiens 
andhopes, as being found that the memory of them would conti» 
nue longer in brafle,filver,and gold,then inHiſtories written upon 
paper; yet there are ſome of them that reſemble our Devs/es, us 
that of Veſpatian, wherethere is a D ulphinabout an Anchor, as 
who ſhould fay, PRopsRA TARDE. It is true, this wants 
werds, which are an cflc:t14ll pirt of a Deviſe (according tothe 
opinion of Bargagli) but as I bivealready faid, nothing is perfe- 
Red at its firſt birth; beiides, forme Ttzlian Authors of no mean 
eſteem, do admit in Devi/es a figure without words, and words 
without a figure. Then icarching necrer hand for the Origin of 
Deviſes,lct us obſerve withP a»! ovine, that theancientKaights 
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and Paladins of France ( the memory of whom is not altogether 
fabulous) had each one a particular Badg, whereby to expreſſe his 
humour or deſign. Rexaldus of Montanban bore a Lyon barred : 
Ogier the Dane x ſcaling Ladder : Salomen of Betaign a Chequer 
board : Oliver, a Griffin : Aﬀelphus, a Leopard : and Cannes a 
Faulcon, and ſo of others : As alſo the Knights of the Round Ta- 
ble of Arthwy King of Brittaine,1nd many others, whereof exam- 
plesarc to be tound in all ages,as we may read in Palazz;'s Trea- 
tiſe of Deviſes; Neverthelefle, I muſt not omit the ancient Devi/e 
of a Pricice ſprung from the race of the French Kings, which is of 
Charles, brother to Letharixs King of Fraxce, the firſt Duke of 
Lorraine,that enjoyedthart Dakedome ind-pendent, ind in reſpe& 
of that freedome and immunity, took for Deviſe an arme armed ; 
ifluing out of x cloud, in the yecrc 983. as Charles Eftienne reci- 
teth in his Hiſtory of Lorran, 

Furthermore, wee may finde in Hiſtories, that all Kings 
have had ſuch like Dewi/es, ever ſince the raign of Barba- 
roſſa, under whom it was ordained, that all Soveraignes ſhould 
diſtribute marks of noble Families ( which wee call Armse) 
to thoſe gallant Spirits , which ſhould render themſclves ta- 
mous, by their hcroick ations inthe time of warre : But fince in 
this latter age,that theuſc of Blazons hath been in vogue,the phan- 
eaſticall inventions of Cimiers , and thoſe diverſified piQtures 
wherewith Eſcotcheons are beautified,are alſo introduced, as we 
may ſec in many places,eſpecially in antient Churches. And P ax 
Ius fovins (aith, that above all Nations, the French are moſt cu- 
rious in theſe kinds of Devi/es,and that at the time of Charles the 
8, and Lewes the 12, paſfing into Italy, all the French Captaines 
made ute of them t'» adorne their Eſcotcheons, and to enrich their 
Enſignes, Banners,Guidons,and Cornets, whereby their Troopes 
and Companies were diſtinguiſhed. And from hence the Italians 
lean'd the uſe of Deviſes, in the compoſure of which at this day 
they appear to bc the molt jngenious. 


CHap. IX. 
Rales for Deviſes. 


\ \ ] EE arenow entring into a Sea, little known to theſe of 
| our Nation, where the Sands are imperceprible,the ſhelvs 
| leyell 
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levell with the water,the current troubleſome, the tide incertain, 
and the Coaſt infrequented : Therefore tis requiſite, weſtrike x 
partef our Sailes, and ſteer on with a gentle gale, till ſuchtimeas 
we ſhall conſult our guides , and take adviſe of the moſt expert 
Pilots, and Maſter of our Saip , who hath much more then we 
frequented this Ocean. 

Our guide ſhall be Pasl«s 7ovixs, who firft enterprized this 
voyage ; Ruſcelli,Palazzi, Contile, Ammirato, and other Italians 
ſhall be the Mariners I moſt conſult in this Navigation : But Bar- 
gags (wholalt went this pafſage, 1nd who hath with moſtdili- 
gence ſought out the Coaſts of this Sea, who made the Card, moſt 
carefully obſerved all the dangerous paſlages, and hath made x 
great return by his imbarqment ) ſhall be acknowledged for the 
moſt expert Pilgt,and ſure ConduRor of our Navigation. 

We will therefore propoſethe tenents of the ficlt, and compare 
their opinions withthe laſt,to conclude at length upon all matters, 
circumſtances,and conditions of Dev4/er. 

Paulus }ovim propounds five Conditions requiſite ina perfeRt 
Dewiſe, 

1. Firſt, a juſt proportion or relation of the Soule to the 
Body. 
2. That it be net ſo obſcure, as to need a Sybill to interprete it ; 
nor yet ſo plain,as the common people may comprehend it. 

3. Thatabove all things, it have a ſweet appearance, which 
ſhall ſuccecd, by inſerting therein cither Stars, Sun, Moon, Fire, 
Wa'er, Erecn Trees, mechanicall Inſtruments, diverſified, and fan- 
taſtical! Beaſts and Birds: Howbeit, I am of opinion, that ca*- 
luured figures are not recciveable inthe bedics of Devs/es, 

4. That it wuſt not have any humane figure. 

5. Andthat.he Motto ( which is the ſoule of the Devs/e) be in 
a {trange language,or other then thatwhich is uſed in theCountry, 
w here the Devi/e18s made, tothe end, that the intention of it bee a 
little r:moved from common capacities. 
| A Deviſerequires five Conditions more; whereof the firſt 
15, 

I. Thatthe Motto be conciſc or briefe,but not doubtfull ; inſo- 
much,that th. ſuule ſhall be the more perfeR, when it cxceeds not 
the number ot twoer three words, unlefle it be of an Hcmilticke 
or whole verſe. 
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2, It muftbe obſerved,that the body and ſoule(being very com- 
pleat)do not produce tooambitious a conceipt,lealt he(for whom 
it is made ) be accuſed of vanity and preſumption, 

3. A Deviſe ought to reliſh ſomewhat of magnanimity, gene- 
rolity, and ſabtilty. 
" It muſt ſatisfie the eye by the body,and yeeld content to the 
mind by the ſoule. | 

F. ſe Deviſes, which have but one onely word or one filla- 

ble,are held by this Author very abſurd. 


— 


CHAP. X, 
The opinion of Hieronomy Ruſcelh. 


RE (contrary tothe epinion of Pax/me Joviee) faith, that 
the Motte of the Deviſe onght net to be called the Soule, 
though the Figure repreſent the body, As in all other ſubjects 
where there isa body, it doth not follow that there is al wayes a 
ſoule,as in Muſick we may ſay, the Notes repreſent the body, and 
the werdsarc correſpendent to the Soule : But if the Devi/e muſt 
havea Soule, it wenld rather be the intention or ſignification then 
the words. 

Hediſtinguiſheth Devs/es into two kinds,the one with,and the 
other without words, 

Figures were heretofore mere commenly joyned to Deviſes 
then Mottoecs; becauſe the figures were known to every one, but 
the Mottoes were not ſo generally underſtood, 

As forthe opinion of thoſe, who affirme, that the Motto ought 
net to be called Saule, R/celi confirms it ; for that,ſaith be, other- 
wiſe it were to admit of Bodies without Soules, there being De- 
viſes which haveno Motto's, and are neverthelefle approved of. 
Netwithſtanding, he concludes, that it would be a very difficult 
thing to aboliſh the uſe of theſe two termes, or that ancient man- 
ner of ſpeaking of Bedy and Soale upon the ſubjc of Deviſes ; 
though 1n truth the Motte be lcfle then the ſaule of a Devi/e, then 
15 the intention or deſigne of an Author. 

According to the judgment of this Author,z Dewvi/e (to be true 
and perfet)ought to have all the conditions tollowing. It muſt 

be 
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be invented and cempoſed with conveniencie,quaintnefſe, ſecuri- 
ty,and tothe glory of its Author. Beſides, he addes,that the Figure 
and the Motto are its neceſſary parts, the one to allure the eye, the 
other to invade the mird, This 1s alſo Pans ovine his opinienin 
his Fourth Conſideration : But beſides theſe Conditions, and eſ- 
ſentiall parts, it muſt have ſome qualities, which are proper unto 
it,clecrnefle and brevity, and above all, this laſtis of neceſlity re- 
quiſite as well in the Bedy as in the Soule : For the parts of the 
Body, or the ſubſiantiall Figutes of the Devi/ſe, muſt not be more 
then two,nor muſt the words exceed the number of three, unlefle 
it be to make uſe of an half verſz, or at the moſt to accomplith the 
whole one : Howcver ſome Authors are not ſo ſcrupulous,as not 
to admit of a verſc and a half for their Motto, but ſarely thoſe are 
net commended, nor do they ſucceed well; foralmugb, asthe 
great number of words doth confound the Motto with the Figure 
1n ſuch ſoft that thoſe Deviſes which are expoſed and born ordina- 
rily at Tournaments or Maſques, would not be diſtinly known 
in this form by the SpeRators. Wee may ſay the like of thoſe that 
are uſed upon Standards, Enfignes, Cornets,and Ceynes,in reſpeRt 
of the little roome wherein they are comprized. Therefore when 
the Motto is ſhort, the figure doth diſcover it ſelf more ealily, and 
the words are better retained in the memory ; But if at firlt fight, 
they be not underſtood , the knowledge of themis found out by 
meditation: And by refleing the eyes of the mind upon the Idea, 
which we there retaine,we come at laſt to penetrate the meaning 
of the Author. 

For the preciſe number of one,twoe,or three figures, itmuſt be un+ 
derſtood of different kinds or Species, & not of individuals: &for a 
p<rfc& example, Ile propoſe to you the Deviſe of Card: De Me- 
dic, where he hath many little Stars and a Comet, which we ne- 
verthelefletake but for two figures, becauſe thoſe Stars without 
number rcpieſent but one onely Species ; As alſo in that of the 
Duke of Martza.the two Swans which fight agaiolt an Eagle,are 
taken but tor the nature of the Swan. It may m___ netwithſtan - 
ding that in the ſelf-ſame Devi/e, there be four Figures of ſeverall 
Species, ſo wcll diſpoſed ard with ſuch relation each to other, 
that they may ſeemecſlentiall to the ſabjet, and by conſequence 
equally neccflary to the body of the Deviſe; And fo we may re- 


preſent a Diamond upon an Anvile, with two hammers, beating 
upon 
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upon it in the mid*ſt of the fire:, for ſo much as then the number 

ofall theſe inſtruments is determined by the unity of the ation, 
whichis equally common unto them, and whichonly intends the 
breaking of the Diamond. | 

Weare ſometimes obliged ( 2s well for ornament as tor better 

expreſſion )to adde to the Figures a Landſhip, Sky, Earth, other 
Element,or ſuch like thing, yet without being ſaid to exceed their 
preciſe number, As you may ſce in the Devi/e,where there are two 
Columnes,the one of a Cloud, the other of F:re, with this Motto, 
EsTs Ducns,Be ye the Conduttorshaving over all a Heaven 
whoſe Sun reſted on the Column of the Cloud, and the Moon up- 
on that of Fire, todemonſtrate more plainly, that two Columnes 
ſerved as a condud tothe people of 1/rael, the one in the day time, 
the other in the night. This licence is permitted to Authors, which 
abuſe it not , but uſe it with diſcretion ; without which, there is 
neither rule,nor Maxime fo certain,that can ſucceed happily. 

Againſt the particular opinion of Paulus Fovixe 1n his Fifth 
Conſideration,excellent Devi/es may be met with,that rcſult from 
the conjunRion ef one Figure with one ſole word;(o that they ſort 
well together, and doe not ſignifie one and the ſame thing ; As 
in that known Dewvi/e of Feſtina lente : For that were,totake two 
ſcrvants, to the end, that one might ſerve the other, and not that 
both ſhould ſerye the Maſter : For the Author of a Devi/ſe makes 
choice of two ſubjeRts for his deſign : to wit, the figures and 
words,that they may ſerve to convey to theeyes, cares,and th: nce 
to the mind, the fancy or conception of him that compoſed or 
beares the Dev1/e, 

Thoſe figures that require a diverſifying with colours,are not to 
be uſcd,nor things that are hard to be diltinguiſhed;in which rank, 
we place certain hearbes whichreſemble one another, as Parſley 
and Hemlock,and ſome Birds,as the Linnet and the Sparrow. 

Thoſc figures of Devi/es are excellent, which are taken from the 
Armes of ſome Family ; to which, ſomething is either added, di- 
miniſhed or changed, according to the ſubj.& that is in hand, and 
1n purſuance of the deligne we have, ip favour of the perſon that 
bears that kind of Blazon. 

Reuſcelli condemns Paxulus lovims of ignorance in matter of De- 
viſes (though he be otherwiſe a learned Hiſtorian)and principally 
for that he altogether rejeReth from Devi/es,the tigure of —_ 
bv y 


for Deviſes. 


body, though elſewhere he praQticeth the contrary, by approving 
ſome of that ſort inſerted in his owne Treatiſe, and (amongſt o- 
thers) that of Lews Sforce, where there is a Blackamore, who 
with a Piſtoll kills a Ladv ; That which he himſelf: made for 1 


\ Lord, his particular friend, where there 1s an Emperour upon a 


Triumphant Chariot withthis Motto, Ss xRvus CurRuPor- 
TATUR EODEM, th: Slave © carryed by the ſams Chariot , 
and the Dewiſe ot the Duke of Florence, wh mivy others, by 
which we may well perceive, that that Law, which the Leg(\lutcr 
himſelfe makes no (cruple to violate, is t11confiderable. Then is it 
in vaineto pretend to exclude hum.ne figures by authority, ſince 
the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians, the Medalls, as well of the 
Romans as Grecians, and fin:lly allthe Memorials of Antiquity, 
arefullof them ; There is much lefſe reaſon todebarre the uſe of 
them in Deviſes : For why ſhall it be lawfull to make uſe of the 
Figures of Plants, living creatures, and mechanicall inftruments, 
or other things wrought by the hand of man, and ſhall yet be pro- 
hibited to uſe the figure of the man himſclfe, which is neverthe- 
lefle the mt excellent of all ? It is true, it would not be ſeemly 
to inſert in a Devi/e, the figure of a manonely clad after the ord:- 
nary faſhion, becauſe that would be too common, but it would be 
more fit torepreſent him diſguiſed, as they doe in Maſques and 
Mommeries. This Author approv-'s of the fizure of women in 
Deviſes, whether they be repreſent. d naked or clothed,as alſo that 
of Nywphs, Satyres, Termes, or (uch like Divinities , which are 
not uſuall in our ſight, and whereof the repreſentation may hand- 
ſomely make up the bodycs of Deviſes, as we ſee in ſome exam- 
plcs, as well Ancient as Moderne. 


Deviſes und Emblemes have this common reſemblance with 
each other, that they may be indifferently uſed with or without 
words ; And their I\®:rence is taken from this, that the words of 
the Embleme may demonſtrate things univerſall, and hold the 
rank of morall prec-pts, which may as wel ſerve for all the word, 
a$tor the proper author of the Emblem, This generall applicati- 
on of the Motto, is a great error ina Deviſe, which ought to be 
particular, and the words thereof proper and ſurable to the perſon 
onely, in whoſe favour the Devi/ſe is made; Neverthelefſe, this 
Condition hinders not, but that the Devi/e which hath becn by me 
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already,uſed, may alſo ſerve another day to expreſſe theſamein- 
clination, defigne or paſſion in ſome other perſon; yet wemuſt 
not conclude by this, that the Deviſes of Fatherg,ought-to ſerve 
his Children, unlcfle they boareths ſame Armes, have the ſame 
inclination, or be cantinued in the ſame offices, So States , and 
ſome partzcplar Families, retaine ſill for their Deviſes, the Cor 
lomnes of Hercules, the Golden Fleece, Saint Micher!, and athes 
badges of honour. 

Tae ſaine Anthor-pretends, that 1t is. neither, vice: nor theft, to 
appropriate toones.ſelf the Devi/e of one that is,alreagy. deed, ſo 
ti-a: there be ſomething added or changed, axcordug: to the de- 
G2: inkand. Was itnot with this licencr, that a.certain Pedant- 
toake the Deviſe which the deceaſed Robers Eſtienve made fax 
the Duke of Sily, as then Grand Malter of the. Artillery? Has 
vingtherein placed an Eagle, helding + Thunderbolt , 20d theſe. 
words, Quo Juss a Jovis, As farre as the command of 
Jupiter, This jmpudent. Plagiary could not be content.to keep 
the Condition of that Licence, but without changing atittle, he. 
took the boidoeſſe toapply.it (as;an invention of;his owne) to: 


the Marqueſle of Roſy, ſonne of the ſaid Duke, andin his, Fathers: 


life time. 


He,obſcrves alſa ,zanother-difference- betweene,Emblemes and 


Devi/es, which is, that io thaſc, we may, have many figures, but. 
is _theſc, oncly three, 
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Cunap. XI. 


Of Montoes, according to the opinion of the ſaid Ruſcelli. 


,  Ottoes require che ſame qualities, as the Figures, that is.to 
YA. ay, Cleeren: flcand Brevity, which.muſt be obſerveg; ac- 


corGingto the circumftancss of time and lubj:t, whereupon. the. 


Deviſe is wade, ag if it be onely to be ſeen atone timeyat a Jufti 
vr Maske, then it eauſt be plaine and intelligible, but it the Deviie | 
be for a longer continuance, then we muſt adde ſome. ornament, 
grace or majeſty, torender it l:fſecommon. 

The amorous and marall ones onght not. to be ſoohſcure (2s: 


Joview, would have it) figce they. ought to be underſtood by the- 


generality, 


\\- 


for Peviſes, 
generality, otherwiſe they would be fruitleſſe, eſpecially the ame- 
rous,untfe the author & fire, that the Deviſe be not apprehended 
by ury'perfon, but his Miſtreſſe, and ſo of others, 

I'#<"'ofopmion with P, 7ovixe, thit the Mittocs of Deviſes 
which ure for continunnce, ovght toſpeak in a ſtrange Tinguage, 
and the amorons ores 4nd ſuch as arefor Tournaments, Miskes 
and 'Comedies,in a vulgir, or at leaſtaKnowne tongue, fincethcy 
are but for a'ſhoct time, and tre expoſed tothe view cf the ur- 
tearmed. 

The plurality of words doth no leffe incumber the-apprehenſion 
of the Devi/e,then the great number of figures, Ti is a hard thing to 
exprefle oncs ſelf by one onety word, 2 or 3.ſufficc to refdera ve- 
ry exquiſire Pevi/e,xrid the mort ſt txTeeds'thar number, the Iefſe 
_— it, uhleffe it be tonuſean Hemiftick dr whole verſe, be it 
Sreek, Litiner arly other ftrange language, Which is in reſpeRt 
that verſes or metſared ſentences have a certain grace, harmory 
and cadence, which cauſe them to be read with facitity, andretci» 
ned withd. light, 

As for the connexion of the figure with the Motto, we muſt take 
heed that the worts de not explicate the figure, bat rather that 
the figure Yend the rc ader tothe underſtanding ofthe words, and 
that the M«1to, difunited from the fipure, may not have any figni- 
fication, As in the Deviſe of the Ditke of Ferrara,#7; drum, [o all 
things. Thcle words confidered apart from the figure, which 
repreſenterh Paticnce, ſignife juft nothing, 

We tyuit aiſo take heed, not to make any mention of the figure 
in the words , as if in the body of a Devi/e there be the repreſen- 
tation of a Muurtaine, in any cafe ſpeak not of Mountzine in the 
Motto. 

The beſt Motto'sare thoſe which have no verde expreſſed, Pro- 
vided the verbe be ſuch 23 may eatily be underſtood, withontequi- 
woenion. 

Deviſes are made to repreſent our elves or ſome othtr Perſon, 
deare and conſiderable unto us for a Lady we love, for our Prince, 
or for ſome ſach particula: perſo:;;thoſe which are made for others 
are more rare ; but I doe not umd- rſtznd it a making for another 
whel frame aDevi/e for a perſ6n of quality that requeſted itof me, 
for I'doe then Lat give him che invention , and lend him oy ta- 
bour : For a Devi/e ought net to acknowledge any other _ or 
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legitimate poſſcfſcr,but the perſon in whoſefayour it isjovented. 
In Deviſes which we make for our ſelves, the author is fgni- 
fyed, either by the figure alone, or by the Motto alone, and fur- 
thermoreout of the figure and Motto both, that is to ſay,out of the 
whole Deviſe. He1s repreſented by the figure, when he feigneth 
the figure to ſpeake for him, by ſaying that which he would lay, 
if ho were in it its place ; if thrre be two figures, the Author is re- 
preſented by one alone,or by both, whick1s done more rarely, 

An Author expreſſ-th himſelf quaincly by the Motto, when he 
feignes it to ſprak,net tothe figur.,but to himſelf or tothe people, 
aS in this, where there's the garden of Hefperides, the golden 
apples, and the dragon dead before the dovre, wich theſe words, 
Yo Mzjor Las GuarDARE, te guardibem better : For 
here he ipeakes not tothe figure, but of tae figure to himſelf, by 
the Motto; ſomtimes he declares himſeltc by ſpeaking to the 
fieure of the Dev3/e,as in that of the 2 Columnes uleadged before, 


Waen the Author himſelf is neither comprehended in the 
Motto nor inthe figure, we may then ſappoſe, that he is excluded 
the Deviſe, and that he heares another ſpeaking to him, or givi 
him advil. : As in the Deviſe, where there is an arrow , whi 
beiag direly in the middle of the white, cleaves the pin with 
this Motto, Bzv\' #7@, boot thus. 

There be others, by which we can neither conceive whence 
nortos whom the Author ſpeaketh , whether within or without 
the Deviſe ; But ir ſeemes that the whole Deviſcis indifferently 
addreſſed either to the people, or to the Author,orto his Miftrefle, 
or ſome other, as the Temple of 7#»o Lacinia, whoſe Motto is 
Junon1 LACINIZ. 

But the molt perfe&t Deviſes are tho'e, whoſe bodies and ſoules 
are taken as well for ethers, as for the Author. As the Chariot 
of Phaeton with this Morto, MEDio TuTIS$SIMUS IB1s, 
T how ſhalt goe ſecurely in the middle, that is to ſay, neither too high 
nor tuo luw : For it tecmecs, the Author ſpeaks to himſelfe, with 
a minde enclining to mediocrity, and by way of adviſe addrefſeth 
himſelfeto others. Thus we ſee that this Devi/e is very excellent 
In all her properties, having a very r-creative figure, a gentile Mot- 
to, an intention, whereof the morality is very profitable, and an 
admirable addrefle as well te the Author as to others. 


When 
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| When the Motto is taken out of ſome approved or wel known 
ry Author, it requires the fewer words, provided the reſt be eafieto 
38 $4 divine at, :s in the Dev;/e, where there is a Tree, whereof one 
4] branch being cnt off, another buds forth, with this Motto, U wx 0 
Avulso, one being pluckt off : which being taken out of Vir- 
| il, ſatficeth forthe d-claration of the figure, becauſe the reſt of 
| the Verſe; Non Dzricit ALTER, another u not wanting, 
is eafily underſtood. 

See here the moſt part of R«/cels's conceptions upon the ſubjet 
tt .* of Deviſes, which1 colleted out of bis Book, and have tranflu- 
| ted with all poſſible fidelity, 


 — 


CHaAP. XII. 


T he opinion of Scipione Ammirato wpon Deviſes, 


WW Hoſoever would compoſe a work, that may have'the ver- 
[* tue and cfficacie of a Devi/ſe, muſt doe it in ſuch ſort , as 
. the body may have a connexion with the ſoule, that isto ſay, that 
Þþ 1 the words may relate to the figure. 
This Author accords with R#/cels , that it importeth not of 
what language the words are, ſo they be pleaſant and acute ; ne- 
| verthclcfle with Paulus 7ovims, he prefeyres the Latine Tongue a- 
bove all others, as being that, which is moſt generally knowne,and 
| common to a1l Nations of the world : And for my owe particu- 
| | lar opinion, I think that thoſe Mottocs are much more exquiite, 
| and better accepted, which are taken out of ſome famous Author, 
F as Virgil, Horace, Catullus, Ovid, Lucan, or others. Andtis in 
that kind ut borrowing, wherein the Deviſors dexterity and ſub- 
tility beſt appeares, when he diverts the ſenſe of an ancient Au- 
| thor, and apply: s it properly to his @wne intention. 
| 
| 
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F.r the conncxton of the Motto with the Figure , he conſents 
with R#/celi, that we mult take heed that the ſoule of the Devs/e 
doe nvt ſerve (imply to decipher the body, nor to explicate the 
PiRture 0:.cly, as if uponthe Repreſentation ef the City of Venice, 
we thould write this word V8 NET1A. It is belt then to confi- 
| dcr the Motto of a Deviſe, as the Major Propoſition of a Syllo- 
'}* gilme, andthe Figure, as the Finer , from the conjunRtion of 
E 3 which, 


Rules 


which, will refult the Concluſion, which isnothing elfe, but the 
meaning of the Author : So that the Motto cuzht not 'to be the 
Interpreter of the Body, northat, the, Interpreter of the Syule : 
onely tis rc quifite,that trom the conj anion of the ſoule withthe 
body, the Reader may draw the myſtic1ll ſenſe , and d:(cover the 
intention of the Author, as by Htieroglyphicks involved in the 
exo rſtentiall parts of a Devi/e. 

He doth not defire we ſhould be ſo ſuperſtitious obſervers 
ofthe Rules, #s to loſe the true and naturall ſubſtance of the 


He agrees in opinion with all the other Authors, that as the 
ſonl of the Deviſe ought to be conceived with choice, (tately and 
ſignificant termes; ſothe body ought to have ſome ſweet appa- 
rence,and to confilt of a figute, n<1ther too comon or +bj<R, nor 
yet too far fetcht or monſtrous ; Therefore we are not to admit of 
any prodigious things mor unknowne beaſts, leſt wee make an 
<£nigma inſtead of a Deviſe : the <Fnigma being for the univerſa- 
lity of people, and not in particular for it ſelf. 

For the admiration, which a Deviſe ought to beget in the mind 
ofthe Reader, doth not depend upon extraordinary figures ; but 
rather upon the connexion of the ſoule with the body, which 

to be ſeperately intelligible, in fo much as the reſult or com» 
ition of the two things may produce athird, mixt with the one 
and the other. 

As for the cleernes, which R#ſcel requires inu Deviſe. This 
Anuthet ſaith, that, as the Coin: dy ought to plcaſe both the eyes 
and exres of the comon people, as well as of the learned : So the 
Devifeonght not to be 1o much removed from the knowledge 
of the vulgar, but that it may give content to all ; Yet muſt 'we 
take heed that we uſe not things too vile and abjeR;, asa Kettle,a 
Erying-pan, a drippirg- pan a Chafing-diſh, pair of bellows, and 
ſack like inſtruments, 

The conjun@ion and copulation of the Bedy with the Soule is 
verytandfome, when it is made by cormpariſon, «1ther of its like, 
greater, lefler, or contrary. And chis Comp'r:ion is not oncly 
made with this Particle (S1 c) or fuch like, 5:t alfo by lcaving it 
ont, and to be underſtood}with fir more grace. Wheretore 
Bargagli hath reafon to baniſh all particles ot ipeech, which 
feryeto thereduRion of a compariſon. 

But 
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But above all, he commends.the encounter of words, alike:in 
terminationor ſound, and unlike in ggnification, as in this. Motta, 
DEFFICIAM AuT EFFICIAM. EFFERAR AuT RE- 
FERAM. There are Devi/es conlit 28 prily.o:fimlituds, parts 


ly indiſſimilitude,'n> f r the tone * Arbeſos, PAR IGN1S, * Aibeſtos is 
kind of ſtone, 


which being 
once ſet on fire 


AccansS1o DiSPpaRr, there u like fire, but different bur- 
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ning. 
They arealſo made by contraries, and that 1s, when the. Motto. cannot be ex- 
fayes the contrary to wha? 1s ſeene in the Eigure,, as for a Temple tinguilhcd, 


of Dianaburnt, Nos. AL1am Ex AL11S, Weſeekanother 
ſamrelſewhere, T not onely calv that contrary, which. is direRly, 
oppoſite to the nature of any ſubject, as ſweet tobitter , bat alſo: 
eyery thivg that is different, though it benot contrary, as in the 
preccdent example. 

' Some. may be invented, by alluding to the proper: names of 
perſons, for whom they are made, but certainly ſuch. are hard. to. 
be met with, in ſo:much, that for the moſt part, a Reb«« or ſome 
idle fancie is made.inſtead of a.good Deviſe , which the. Authov 
thought to.have. falneupon : you may ſee many-ſnch examples. 
io Paulw Jovins. 

When we put ſome figure in the body of a Deviſe, whictr of it 
ſclte is. not ſufficiently fgnificative, we. may addethe name,az3 ups 


on the Frontiſpiece of the Temple of /#no Lacinis, we may put. 


this Motto, JuNont LAC1NIZ, upon that.of mount Sienthis 
other, Mons. S10N4 ſolikewiſe.upen the/Templeof Howeny, 
and o' hers. But it theſe Mottoes (which are:not of the. body. of. 
the Devi/e) doe not pleaſe, we- may diſtinguiſh the. Temples. 
(.»bick are. the hardeft figures to know) by the image of that gad 
or goddefle to. whom they are dedicated : And if wefeareto over- 
charge orperplex the.body of the. Devi/e with. the portraits of. 
Deities, we way decipher them, by the charaRters 'whichare at« 
ttibated, or by ſuch, creatures as. were anciently ſacrificed unto 
them. Thus we know the Temple of 7axws.by-the keyes, that of. 
{wpiter by kn Eagle,and that of Satwrwe by a Sythe, 

And this is the onely meanes, that I approve for the diſtin&ion. 
of Teayples ; As for the inſcriptian of the proper name,this ufage 
was nat allowable, but inthoſe times when painting-was yet ſo. 
grofic, that. the figures of Animals needed the name ofthe kind - 
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birds and Fiſbes : from Art you may borrow thc iuſtruments of 
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be knokneby, as is yet to be ſeene upon ſome old Tapcſtries and 
PiRures. 

When we uſe a Motto without a Figure, we ought not to call 
K the ſoule of a Dev4/e , but rathera facetious conceipt, a witty 
ſaying, a Proverb, a Sentence ; as thoſe pretty conccipts, ditions 
or ſentences, which Hipparchw , the ſeven Wile men of Greece, 
and many other Morall Philoſophers have dclivercd. In like man- 
ner may we make a Pifture without a Motto, as a Venus with 
ſhackles at her feet, a 7#piter withthree eyes , > ms with two 
faces, and ſuch like Ceprichio's, however ſigni 
in which caſe we doe not ſay we have made a body without a ſoul, 
but rather a piure, z phanſie, or ſuch like thing. 

Of ncctflley the Devi/e mult have one part cleere, and the other 
obſcure, ſothat it be without contr dition : For as in Poetry , 
eſpecially Comicall, which 1s intended for all ſorts of people, the 
greater part of the Anditors doe eaſily Judge it to be Verſe, and 
not Proſe ; They know very wcll the found and cadence of 
Rythmes, and the ſenſe of ſome parts of the Poeme, which plea- 
ſeth them moſt : But as for the conceited imaginations et the 
Poet,the high-towring conceptions of his fancy, the deſcription 
of paſſions, the force of reaſoning , the choice of termes, and the 
ſubtility ef elocution : theſe are not diſcovered , but onely to the 

es and eares ofthe more learned Ocators, and Poets acquainted 
with that kind of Dramatick Poeme, Inlike manner the Author 
ofa Deviſe is not obliged toframe it ſo, that it be undcrſtood by 
every ene cqually ; it ſhall ſuffice that the more fimple doe know 
the body of the Devi/e, and that they cleerly diſcernc it to be the 
figure of a Fiſh, Bird, Horſe, Tree, Temple, Bridge, or tuch like 
thine, either naturall orgtificiall,tor that onely is capable of con- 
tenting their ſight ; whilſt the learned feaſt their u; derſtandings 
With the conſideration of the propriety of the creatures repreſcn- 
ted, and of the uſage of the things artificiall, untill they have found 
out the true ſubjeR of the compariſon , and diſcov:red the Authors 
Grgnts whoſe inventien and ſubtility they will doubtlefle com- 
mend. 

The body of x Devz/e is borrowed either from Nature or Art, 
or from Events : From Nature you may take tam« or wild bealts, 
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_—_— of Arts, Veſſclls, Obeliſques, Triumphant Arcks, Sepul- 
ers, Mechanicall tooles, and all that depends on the hand of 
man, The bodies whichare taken from Art are not (in this Au- 
thors opinion) ſo beautifull, nor alwaies and in every part ſo in- 
telligible, as thoſe which are Borrowed from Nature, who (to ſay 
truth)is Mother andMiſtreſſe of all things,befides her juriſdition 
comprehends all forts of ſubjc&s, and yeelds us a larger feild of 
inventions. As for events, they are divided into fabuleus and 
hiſtoricall : from the fable we derive all the fictions of Poets, the 
Pegaſma, Argue, Tantalns,the Rivers of Hell, Bellerophon, the 
garden of Heſperides, and other imaginations of fabulcus anti- 
quity : And from Hiſtory we borrow the figures which depend 
upon the ordinance er inſtitution of man, as the Temple of Ho- 
our, the Temple of Diana at Epheſms, the Temple of Faith, the 
head of a ſlave with his hat on, King Hieroxs dog, who threw 
himſclfe into the fire after the deathof his Maſter, and ach like 
figures. Ludovico Dominichi conſents in opinion with Pax/xs 
fovixs inevery thing. 

See here the precepts which I have learnt from theſe worthy 
Seamen ; diſdaine not to fear alſo the Arguments of our Pilot, and 


by the way examine the reaſons of ſome other Authors, as of Pa- 
lazzi, Fraſtaglato Intronato, Alexandre Farra, Aruigio, and o- © 


thers, to the end that you may the more freely reſolve to follow 
the Rules, which are moſt neceflary tathe perfeRion of the Art 
of Deviſes. 


CHaP. XIII. 
T he opinion of Bargagli. . 
i 


| A Deviſe ought to be almoſt like Poefie, or rather as a thing 

nobly vulgar, in ſuch ſort that it may be underſtood without 
difficulty and with delight,not only by the learned, but alſoby all 
thoſe, who ( beſides a good comon underſtanding) have moreover 


the knowledge as well of things naturall as artificiall, and of the 


es which weuſe in the Motto; It importeth not much if 
Idiots or grofſ: /gnoramuſſes doe not at all conceive them , ſince 
ſuch dainties are not intended for vulgar appetites. 
. Neyerthcleſle Dewi/er ought -s taken out of theſe _ 
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liberall Sciences, whereof the entire knowledge is reſerved tothe 
Profeſſors or Artizans themfelyes,unlefſe we be obliged for com- L 
placence, to framea Devi/e in the behalf of one that hath a parti- 
cular knowledge of the Art or Science, from whence the Devi/e | \ 
ſhould be taken. 

Moreover, the learned Bargagliis of opinion, that the Com- 
pariſon or fimilitudeis ſo necefiary to a Devi/e, that the mind can» 
not joy or take delight therein, if the Similitudes be wanting. | 

Rsſcelli in his 6, Article alſo admits the Compariſon as a 

art, wherein conſiſts the ſubtilty of a perfe& Deviſe, for que- 

ionlefſe no ſeemly ones can be invented without comprehending 
any Compariſon ; But Iintend hereto propound the rules and 
modell of x Dev3ſecompleated ia all points. 

Andto that end we firſt buniſh the humane figure from this re- 
quiſite compariſon,tor as much as we cannot make 2 proper com- 

ifon of aman, with s man, but it muſt betaken from things 
different either in the Gen or the pecies, I know it well, that 
many have made uſe of the figures of Pagan Gods, when they have 
taken the ſubjeQt of their Devi/es out of the Fable, and true! 
thoſe figures doe reafonable wel to adorne the body oa Devils. 
yetitis better notto uſe themat all, according to the reaſons of 
Bargagli, Ho faith then that aman of Judgment, will never 
ground the conceipt of a true and folid thing upon that which is 
purely feigned and imaginary ; ſeeing that we pretend wirh ſo 
much arduur, to eſtabliſh the conceptions of our braine, and to 
make them paſle for approved in all mens opinions. 

He adds further, that it muſt be known and expreſſed as wel by 
figures as by words, and the figuresaught to be takenfor a proof of » 
ot the conception, whichis farmed upon therclation or fimilitude 
of a certaine and true quality, whichthey h.vc in thcmſclves ; Be- 
fidesthat the objc@otrhe Devi/e isto treat onely of things untaly- 
ned, toclearand' prove them ; And becauſe the moſt noble eon- 
ceptions- of humane wit are af thatnature, we ought to exclude 
all fitions , and never to. make uſe of them in Dewiſes. Ruſ= 
celli., Contile, Andre Palazzi, and Alexandre Farra, admit 
of no humane figure, unlefle it be:ſabntous, monſtroas or kiſtori- 
eall, becauſe otherwiſe they beleeve, that a Deviſe would reſem- 
blethe Medall. 

- Someother DoRtors donot think fit that theDewi/e be _—_ G 

: ( 
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for Deviſes. 
of ſonobleand excellent a thing, as the figure of a man, in favout 
whereof they urge many ſeeming reaſons, which I omit the more 
willingly, b:cauſe I doe not intend to perſwade others to that 
which I «ppreve not my ſelf, 

Fraſtaglato Intronato permits itin caſeof neceſfity, whereto 
we may anſwer, that things done by neceſflity, ſeldome or never 
ſucceed well, beſides it happens rarely, that a Dev4/e reccives any 
conſtraint, having a field of ſo great extent, as all thoſe things 
which Artand Nature doe afford. 

Tis true, Ariſtosle proves , that we may take compariſons from 
the humane body, but he doth not affirme them to be equally good 
with thoſe whichare borrowed elſewhere, The very Poets take 
no Compariſons from the ſame Species, ſo longas fancy aftords 
them others of a difi-rent. Ss the Author that frameth a Devi/c, 
ought to ground it upon the muſt noble and ſure Baſis of Com- 
pariſon, that can be taken from a different Species, 

The Author which compiled a diſcourſe at Rome upon the De- 
viſe of the Academicks, called Rexovari, is yet more rigorous, in 
not admitting of any part of humane body, nor hands, nor armes, 
nor heart,but ſurely that istoo great a ſcruple: For what grace can 
2 hammer ſtriking upon an Anvile have, unlefle a hand be beſtow- 
eduponit?And how can we repreſent the winds( which ſerve for 
bodies of very excellent Dewviſes )if we be not permitred to adde a 
head tothem?it were indeed to incur a great inconvenience,wher- 
in a certain Pedant yaunting a $kil in thatMyſtery,as being profe(- 
ſor of the 2 beſt languages in the world,und reputed to have ſo pro- 
digious a memory, that it conſumedall his judgement, as the Epi- 
taph doth witneſſe, which is already prepared for him before his 
death, This univerſall DoRor then,caufinga Devi/e to be drawn 
by an excellent Limmer (who underſtood xs little the art of caa- 
king them,as theend wherto they tended )diſcovered unto him his 
intent to have the body of a Devs/e drawn; wherof the Motto was, 
QnoFranTtai Corus CANT, & the figure was burning coals 
upon a Chafing-diſh : And becauſe it wanted the blowing of 
wind, (for the expreffion of which he was much troubled) the 
Painter propoſed the adding of a little face, as it is uſuall in ſuch 
caſes, Apage, Apagt, faid this great Devi/or, I will have no ha- 
mane face ;the Artificer in a merry and joviall humour, anſwered 
him ſmiliogly, Sir, I know _— fitto repreſent your 
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intention, unleffe you apply untoit, the other part of the body 
that hath'no face, and yet makes wind ; At laſt he concluded to 
ſet a paire of bellowes untoit. Is not that (T pray ) a figure of a 
goodly apparence and proportionate to a gallant and magnani- 
mous defigne ? noris it for that theſe figures have no relation one 
with another, nor are derived from the ſame art of Kitchiory, | 
(well knowne to the Vaiverſities.) I give youthis example, to 
let you ſee,that that man is oft-times deluded that uſeth too much 
@ ſubtilty ; And this paſſage is the more credible, in regard I hadiit 
from the {c1t ſame Artificer, who telling me ot it, did then com- 
plaine,that the Door had not to that day paid him for his labour, 
according to his promiſe. I had not mentioned this conceit , if 
the ſubje& we handle had not engaged metoit. I could rehearſ: 
a prank, noleſſe unjuſt, then the other ridiculous, but that I have \ 
already infinuated it under thetitle of Ruſcel#*rcpinions, concern- | 
ing the condition that ought to be obſerved in appropriating to 
ones ſelt the Devi/e of another Author : It jis there where I haye 
made mention of the Devi/e, which my late Uncle Robert Eſtien- i 
»e did invent in bonour of the Duke of Roſy, fince Duke of Swily, 
grand Maſter ofthe Artillery, by whom hee had the honour to be 
b. loved, it was then r:ceived with ſo generall applauſe , that it 
was judged worthy to be eternized in Gold and braſſe, and to ſay F 
truth, it was ſtampcd upon all the Ordnance that were caſt at that 
time inthe Arcerall, embroydred vuponthe Officers Caffocks,and 
upon the ornaments of the ſhops of Artillery : It is not poſſible 
therefore that this new Devi/or ſhould be ignorant as well of the 
name of the firſt Maſter, as of the comon uſe of this Devi/e, how- 
ever by diflembling it, he did appropriate to himſclt the invention + ha 
ofit, and was ſo bold, as togive it asan orizinal!, wholly and 
without alteration, to another Lord that had thr ſame command 
among the great Officers of chat Crowne, and who in that King- 
dome held the place of its rightfull poſſ. flor. 

Motto's are abfolutcly n«ceflary ina Deviſe, though ſame Au- 
thors have held the contrary, for according to their opinion the 
Deviſe bcing a kindot Metaphor(which is in a maner nothing elſe 
but a Compariſon) it needs but one ſubject changed into another ; 
But theſe Authors are deceived in this point, fince the figure of an 
Animal, plant, er ſuch like ſubje&, is of it felf indif;rent to the 
fignification of the particular qualities that the thing repreſented 

may » 


for Deviſes. 
may kave ; Inſo much that it ought to be determined by the Mot- 
to, to ſome one of its qualities, that is to lays to that, which the 
Author intends to attribute tothe perſon, of whom hee makes the 
Deviſe. From thence it commeth that the greateſt confufion or 
difficulty in underſtanding ſome Deviſes ariſeth from the bodies 
being altogether naked and deſtitute of words, which fhould 
diſtinguiſh their different proprieties , whence the concepti- 
on , fancy and invention of another may be juſtly for- 


med. 
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CHAP, XIII. 
T he Principall Canſes compoſing 4 Deviſe, 


| Deviſe (as a ſubjet compoſed of a body and a ſoule) ought 

to have his eflentiall cauſes : the materiall isno other, but 
the figure of the bodies, or the inſtruments of thoſe things, which 
are inſerted inthe Deviſe, 

The formall cauſe, which gives it life, is is the reſemblance 
er compariſon, which (to expreſſe the Authors meaning) oc- 
curres in the natuarll or artificiall properties of the figure. 

The finall cauſe, is the fignification or Compariſon underſtood, 
by meanes whereof we exprefle morecleerly, with more efficacy 
and livelinefle, a rare and particular conception of wit. But here 
we mult obſerve, that theſe termes of Singulcr and rare are due to 
the definition of Devi/e, for as much as a Deviſe ought not to be 
made uſe of for the expreſſion of triviall or vulgar fancies, the in- 
vention being onely to declare vertuous thoughts or heroicall de- 
_ with grace and ſubtility ; And itisto the end that this kind 

conceptions may be held worthy to ſpring and grow in gene- 
rous ſouls by the power and efficacie which Devi/es have to raviſh 
and excite the moſt noble ſpirits, which way ſoever they compre- 
bend them ; and with ſo much the more caſe'\, by how much 
they ſhall diſcover the rarity and gentilleſſe of the Devi/e in the 
conception. 

Theefficient cauſe,is the wit or underſtanding,diſpoſed to know 
the relations, ſfimilitudes and conformities which meet in the 
things figured ; there being nothing in this world, but hath a con- 
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Rules 
formity, reſemblance or relation, with other, though the ſabjc&s 
be more orlefle unlike. 

It is not needfull to produce any other reaſon for the formall 
cauſe of a Deviſe : becauſe we doe not ſay thatthe Motto is the 
torme, nor have we call'd it the Soule, ns Paula fovins and others 
havedone ;Secing that as the proper and ſubſtantiall forme of a 
living Creatureis the Soul, and not the breath,or tone of the voice, 
which he uttereth in token of his inward meaning, and to expreſle 
his affeRionsor paſſions : So is it very certaine that the rcſem- 
blance or compariſon is the forme of a Devi/e, and by conſe- 
quence itSlife and ſoule. And the Motto is but as the breath, or 
tone of the voice, which decl>res the nature and propriety of 
the thing, whence the compariſon is taken. Therefore we may 
ſay that the motto (added to thele foure cauſes ) is the Inftrumen- 
tall cauſe, which is made uſe of, to diſcover (by vertug of the 
words) the proper quality of the figure, and by diſcovering it to 
diſtinguiſh the other qualities, that have their being in it ; Inſo 
much as the Motto (confidered alone by it ſelte) by no means 
makes a Deviſe, as the Commentatour upon Fovins would bave 
it, who holds that a Devs/e may be framed of a Motto without a 
body, and of a body without a Metto, 

The end ofa Deviſe (accordingto Ammirato, Contile, Arnigio, 
among the Academicks of Breſce, chan, Andre Palazzi,the Bols- 
#ian Dotar and Academice Renovato) is nothing elſe but to ex- 

refle covertly by meanes of figures and words a conception of 

mane wit. And ſome of theſe Authors fay that it ought to be 

exprefied in ſuch ſort that it be intelligible to the learned,and hid- 
den from the illiterate, 

Tothis purpoſe, I amrefolved to make a ſmall digreflion ; for 
itſeemes to me, that all Dews/es (as to the facility and underſtan- 
ding of tkem) ought not to be handled in that manner. Pax 
_ and ſome others doe diſtinguiſh them into Amorous and 

oick, and will, that under theſe two kinds, divers Species be 
contained. And truly there is no doubt, but that there are as ma- 
ny ſorts of Deviſes, as we have paffions and inclinations. There- 
fore it is needfull to diſtinguiſh them, and te obſerve what we 
have already faid, That onely ſome Dewviſes ought to be knowne 
and intelligibleto every one, and that others ought to be more ob- 
{cure or lefſe comman , according to the circumſtances of time, 
place 
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, and perſons for whom they are made, as if they be for 
[xm dom. an Maſques, or ſach lk? , I am of Rnfcelt”s ke 
that the Devi/e ought then to be clecre and imelligible to all, and 
that the Motto may be in a vulgar tongue , provided the words be 
well choſen, emphatick, or figniftcateve and briefe. The like may 
be ſaid of Amorous Deviſes,unkeſle the Author would have his in- 
tentions onely diſcovered to his Miſtrefle or pmticular friends, in 
which caſe the Devs/e may be made obſcure, and he chat bears ir 
may reſerve the expoſition to himſclfe. 

The morall Dew5/es, which are not made for any particular per- 
ſon, but onelyfor inſtruRtion, onght to be fo contrived, that every 
one may receive ſome profit by them : Not that I approve the Mot- 
toes cf theſe to be ina vulgar language, but F conld with themto 
be taken out of ſome good welkknowne Author, znd che leaſt ob- 
ſcure that can be met with; for if rhey be put in a yuſgar tongue, 
for the foreſaid rexſon of Raſcel;, (viz.) tothe end that every nn- 
lettered perſon may under{tand them; that wontd deprive us of 
another benefit, which « moral Devife ſhould bring with it, which 
is, to be underſtood by the generality of men, and inthat cafe, 
ſtrangers _ learned) will not comprehend it. Therefore ic 
is b:tter ſome of the unlearned ſhould be deprived of the under- 
ſRandingot your Deviſe, (by which alfs they would not be mach 
edified) then that all the learned men of forrzigne parts ſhonld be 
debarred from the knowledgeof it. 1 know welt that an Author 
may compole Deviſes of Love, Morality, or ſuch like ſubj:&s, 
wherewith to-adorne the chimney-peeces, Cloſets, or G1lleries 
of bis houſe, with intention to have them underſtood by his Com- 
patriots ; but thisreaſon hinders not, the Mottoes being in an uni- 
verſall language, becauſe ſtrangers (that ſhall viſit you out of 2 cu- 
riolity to ſee rarities) wilktake as much pleaſure in contemplating 
the acuteneſſc of your wit, as in beholding the magnificerce of 
your buildings, and your countrymen will receive the ſame con- 
tentment, and nolefle profit, when they ſhall be entertained by 
you With the expoſition of the words, 

We may ſay as much of thoſe Devs/es which are made for Cor- 
nets, Enſignes, Standards and Guidons, in regard we doenot wil- 
lingly beare armes at home, but rather make them known in fur- 
raigne parts, where we oupht to be very free in making our cou- 
rage appeare, and to denounce ſome kind ofterrour by the = 
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d:figns of our Deviſer. \, And for that which concerns the Deviſes |. 


of Kings and all ſoveraigne Princts, it is of abſolute neccfſity, 
that the Motto's (if intended for ſeemly & profitable) be either in 
Latine or Greek, tothe end that the enterprizes or heroicall de- 
fignes of thoſe Princes (whoſe vertuesare very exemplar toall 
people) may be underſtood by the generality, by making uſe of 
Poke ancient languages, which cannot receive any ſuch alterati- 
oN, as the w_ ones doe, which ( whilſt the Academicks (trive 
torcforme) the comon people doe dayly corrupt, by the confuli- 
on of ſtrange Idiomes. And wee may withſo much the leſſe 
difficulty, uſe theſe two Miſtreſſe tongues, by how much it is 
moſt certaine, that the body of a Devi/e, taken'either from nature 
- orart,hath the ſame proprietiesand uſe in all Countries. I am al- 
{o of opinion that we ought not to make uſe of any other language 
in ſuchDevi/es as are made in theſe daies for the Coins or Stamps 
of Princes and Communities, ſince they ſerve inſtead of rev 

of ancient Medalls, and are ſta in laſting mettall, to ſerve as 
tradition apd hiſtoricall memory to poſterity. 

A perte& Deviſe (as wehave already ſhewed) takes its eſſence 
from the Compariſon or Metaphor : theſe two figures of Rhetec- 
rick are onely employed in diſcourſe, to give ſome light to thoſe 
things, which of themſelves have none : and if they have any, to 
render it more perſpicuous and delightfull. Beſides, they ſerve to 
make themſelves intelligible,not onely to the learned, but to all 
indifferently, and even to thoſe, whoſe underſtandings are not fo 
cleere»ſighted as others, to conceive the nature and eſſence of 
things, and tis by this meanes, that thoſe clouds are diſſipated, 

As for the efficient cauſe of the Dews/e, I may ſay,that the knows 
ledge, the attaining of like ſubjeRs, and the contormity or relati- 
on Which is found amongſt divers things , may eafily be «ffeRed, 
by a Wit that hath great lights, as well of natare, as of ſtudy or ac- 
quifition of Arts and Sciences, or that is but meanly exerciſed in 
the propriety of many works and effeRts of nature. 

ow the reſemblances which meet in things,are either intrinſe- 
call, occult,naturall and cfſentiall,ot other wile extrinſecall, mani- 
gy 7 1 r ne and accidentall, 

Bargagl ( confidering the compariſon, as an eſſentiall part of a 
Deviſe ) doth not call thoſe that are deprived of it by the = of 
Devi/es,ut conceits rather, or figurate ſentences , in which rank 

he 
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for Deviſes, 
he placeth that of Charles the 5. of the two Pillars, with this 
Motto, Pius ULTRA, andthat of pens, with theſe words, 
His Ap #THERA,asmuchastoſay, that by rhe meanes of 
great Learning , we acquire ax everlaſting fame, beciuſe he doth 
not perceiveany compariſon intheſe ; But thisis to be ſomewhat 
too rigorous,and by ſabjeRing our ſelves wholly to that rule, we 
loſe many (939 rg of wit, which miglt by ſome 0- 
ther meanes be effcQted. For this reaſon I grant that Devs/es m:de 
by Compariſon or Metaphor are the richeſt and moſt excellent. 
And accordingly we ſhall treat of them atlarge, yet without re- 
jeRing or condemning the others, when they are acute, gent:1: 
and magnanimous, and when they doe net treſpaſl: againſt the 
other generall Rules, approved by all Authors. x. 
As tor the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians, ( which may be 
made uſe of in perfe&t Deviſes) we mult hayeacarenot to uſe them 


as ſimply as the Egyptians did, foraſmuch as from thoſe fignifi- 


cations of things, which are not proper or naturall, wee cannot 
draw any true ſ1militude or compariſon; beſides,they diſcoyer not 
any icitention or enterpriſe that they had, but onely ſomething al- 
rexdy done, as by the figure of a Hat, they would ſhew, that they 
had erfrinchifed a ſlave, or ſome other perſon, for areward: Even 
ſoby giving of an Oaken Crowne to a Soldier, they fignificd that 
he had faved thelite of a Citizen. Moreover, the greateſt part of 
theſe Hicroglyphicks are grounded upon the ancient Cultomes 
and Ceremonies of their Religion, which is now (God be than- 
ked) altogether aboliſhed by the light of faith,or is at leaſt known 
at this time, but to ſome few perſons, whereas a Devs/c ought to 
beunderſtood by many. I admit that ſubjeRs taken from Hiero- 
glyphicks,and conſidered according to their nature,and not accor- 
ding to the inſtitution of men, are proper for Deviſes, As if you 
conſider a hat, as it is an inſtrument invented to keep off the ſunne 
and raine,y6u confidcr it purely according to its nature ; but if you 
take it for a figure of lierty, you ſuppole then that either God or 
man have already impoſed this ſ1gnification upon it. Hence it 
commeth, that toartive ( with our Author) to the perfection of 
Deviſes,and to expreſle the conceptions of our mind, there is nc- 
thing ſo proper, ſo gentile, ſo powerfull, nor ſo ſpiritusll, as thoſe 
ſimilitudes 2nd relations, wh:ch we diſcover, walkicg 11 the ſpz- 
cious ficlds of the wondcrtull ſecrets of nature, and qualities of 
things,a$ alſo of the proper a of our intentions,to find there 
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the correſpondencie of qualities paturall , and uſage of things ar- 
tificiall, with your own thoughts ; and herein eonfiſteth as well all 
thegrace of a Deviſe,as the $kill of him that makes tt. & 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Reverſes of Medalls and the difference between them & Deviſes. 


N the Reverſes of Medalls, we may make uſe of Hierogly- 

phicks, Fables,Hiſtories,and Cuſtomes of the Ancients, becauſe 
Medalls are only made to cternize, by the means of the metals of 
Gold, Silver, braſſe and copper, the memory of the keroick Arts 
of Emperors, Kings, Commonwealths, States, and ſuch illuftru- 
ous and praiſe-worthy perſons,as well by their own vertue, as by 
th&eminencie of their quality ; Therefore I am.of opicion, that 
ſome of thoſe things may be permitted in the Devi/es of Coines or 
ſtampes, which have «great affinity with Medals, and whercin 
we ought not tobe ſo ſcrupulous, as in other Deviſes, norſo 
much ſub j<& our ſelves to the rules of the Italians, who have not 
written of the Devs/es of Stampes or Counters, the uſe whereof is 
elſewhere lefſe knowne then in France : And tis perhaps for that 
reaſon that my deceaſed Uncle Robert Eftienne (who 1n histime 
was much eſteemed for the invention of Devi/es) was not al- 
waiesſofſtri an obſerver of their rules. And yet for the Reverſe 
of Medalls, inxej<Ring the Fable and ſome other inventions of 
the Ancients, we may make aſe of the things them(clves, and 
there is no doubt, but they would ſucceed far better. 

A Devi/e differs from a Medall or Reverſe, in this, that the De- 
viſe isa declaration of the thoughts by way of Compariſon , taken 
from the propriety of naturall or artificiall things ; whereas a Rc- 
verſe is generally, but a memoriall cf things which are done and 
paſt, evidenced by figures, which ſumply repreſent thefaRt,though 
there be ſome, which diſcover the quality of the wit : Beſides,the 
Deviſe is to demonſtrate a rare and particular intent , not yet 
eficRed ; But the Reverſe isto preſerve the memory of ſome h«- 
roick a& atcheived by him, whoſe pictare is on the other (ide : 
So that the Deviſe regards onely the future, and the Reverſe the 
time paſt, And againe, a perfe& Devi/e ought not to admit any di- 
vine or humane figure, be it fititious or fabulous, but in Reverſes 
both the one and the other may be received according to ancient 
cuſtome. Whereof ſce Examples. wy 
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Nor doe I thinkthat theſe rules be altogether necefary in the 
Deviſes of Coines, in reſpe of the reſemblance they have with 
Medalls,for we ſee many wherein the illuſtrious Acts of Kings are 
graven, and many others wherin the figures of falſe gods are made 
uſe of to good purpoſe; as the Devi/e which my deceaſcd Uncle 
made, after the late King Hewry the Great of France, had reduced 
the Duke of Savoy to reaſon : The Duke (who thought he had 
laid hold of a good opportunity to quarrell with the faid King du- 
ring the troubles of France, thereby to poſieſſe himſelfe of the 
Marquiſate of Salwſſes) cauſcd Coynes or money to beſtamped, 
where there was a Cenravre trampling a Crowne Royall under 
his feet, with this word, OyporTANE, but ſoone after, that 
invincible Monarch made him repent himſclfe of his enterprize, 
and derided his fooliſh preſumption, when he poured his Forces 
into his Country, and in an inſtant (forcingall his Townes)made 
himſelfe Maſter of the whole Province, and conſtrained the Duke 
to have recourſe to his mercy. After that glorious viRory,to coun- 
ter-ballance the Devi/e of the Duke, my Uncle invented this for 
the ſtamps of the King about the yeare 1601. whercon we might 
ſee a Hercules ſubduing a Centavre, with this word, Op p 0 K- 
TuNIusS: And truly this kind of encountring of Deviſes is 
handſome ,and I beleeve Bargag!s himſelfe would approve it, for 
the differences that follow, they ;may cafily .be admitted in the 
Deviſe of Coynes, to wit, that Hieroglyphicks have no place in 
Deviſes, but in Medalls : that in theſe the figures ought not to be 
named, as they are in others. And that in Devs/es the words are 
abſolutely neceflary,but not in Medalls. 

Bargaglidoth not admit of any figures of Temples, Triumphant 
Arcks, or Amphitheaters, though they areeffeRts of Art. Never- 
theleſſe I am of opinion with Scipione Ammirato, that they are 
very gracefull in Devi/ſes, when they are rightly applyed , and 
ſothat the Temples be eafily knowne of themſelves, without need 
of bearing their names inſcribed. 

Contrary to the opinion of Ammirateand Contile, Bargagls 
would neither have Devi/e; drawn from Hiſtory, Events, nor Fa 
ble : And Fraftaglato concurs with Contile, fo that the applicati- 
on be made by compariſon or ſimilitude , and that the Hiſtory, 
Event or Fable be generally knowne, See Bargagis's Reu- 
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As for me(faith he) I can neither approve of the Fable, Events; 
nor Hiſtory ; I cannot beleeve that another mans fancie can be 
perfeRly exprefled by the proofe of a particular ation, which 
perhaps hath never happened above once; Therefore I hold, that 
he muſt draw it from things univerſall of their owne nature, and 
from Arts, which are daily renewed, and which continue, even 
till they become immortall. Rhetoricians hold, that that procte 
which is made by examples, isa very weak argument, as procee- 
ding from particalar things ; whereas the InduRion (which is 
but a colleion, or heap of many like particulars) becomes as an 
univerſall nature, whereof the power is greater, and the grace 
more conſpicuous. In matteralſo of Devi/es, Hiltoricall events 
hold the place of an Example, but naturall qualities, «nd the uſage 
of things artificiall, ſhall hold the place of Induction. 

Tis true, this kind of perfeRt Deviſes is the molt difficult to 
praice 0n,and therefore not a work for every common wit, nor 
forthoſe, who (to avoid trouble) make uſe indifferently of all 
that comes into their fancie, And for concluſion of this contro= 
verſie, I am of opinion ( with our Author) that we may draw ye- 

exccllent conceptions, as well from Fables as from Hiſtorie ; 
but thoſe that ſhall be taken from Nature and Art, ſhallcome 
necrelt to perfeRtion. 
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Obſer vations for Deviſes, taken from nature and Art. 


fi: already concluded, that'the moſt proper and fruitfull 
veyne of the world, from whence Devi/es may be drawne,is 
trom Nature and Art ; we mult obſerve, that there are two dange- 
rous rocks, which (if not avoided) may eaſily ſhip-wrack our 
little veſlell. 

I. Firſtthen, in a—_— our thoughts by fignes taken from 
Natureor Art, we muſt take heed not to intermixe in the ſame 
budy of a Deviſe, Naturall works with Artificial , fince they have 
no conformity at all each with other, nor that we put in the ſame 
body, divers Naturall things accumulated one upon atother, nor 
divers Artificiall, which have no relation to each other. As for 
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example, x Dolphin embracing an Anchor, with theſe words, 
Fe$TINA LENTS : This is2 Deviſe, which treſpaſſeth againſt 
that firſt Maxime, befides other viſible defeRs that it hath,the Mat- 
torequiring no figure, it being intelligible enough of it ſelfe, and 
making a compleat ſentence, it needed no figure to expreſſe er- 
tirely the ſenſe of the Author. Beſides, thoſe wotds are too com» 
mon, and have been ſo familiar in the mouth of Auguſtxe Ceſar, 
that at this day they deſerye not to be made uſe of in Deviſes. But 
the greatelt fault that Bargag/s hnds therein, is the conjunRion of 
a Dolphin with an anchor, which have no rclation to each other , 
tor as mach as thgAnchor (having no other uſe then toſtay Ships) 
cannot have any dther reſemblance with the Dolphin,or any other 
fiſh, except with the Remora, which (they (ay) 1s able to ſtop a 
Ship. And yet tis not long ſince a recent Author made uſe. of it 
in a Deviſe almoſt of a like defigne ; whether it ſucceed well, I re- 
fer my ſelfe to thoſe, who having ſeen it, are ableto judge of the 
Copy, by the Originall, and of the effeRts of an ill patterne, 

orexample, of the unhandſomeneſle of crowding many ra- 
turall things together, I will onely inſtance the Devi/ſe of a Tor- 
toiſe which hath wings, with this Motto of that mcſt excellen* 
Poet, Hanniball Caro, Amor ADDIDIT , Love hath added 
thew, Isnotthis to compoſe a Chymera, andforge to ones (clte x 
fantaſticall monſter, by joyning in one body the natureof a bird 
to that of a beaſt > Whence you may gather what abſurdity fol- 
loweth the conjun&ion of naturall with natura'l things, nor need 
you doubt but that the repugnancy of many artificj2]l things are 
no lcſſe inſufferable, 

2. You muſt have a care,that (in pl:cing the figures of naturall 
ſabjcRs) you doe not deltroy their efſentiall properties , or that 
(for expreſſing your conceptions) you doe not maire their pro- 
per quality, by abuſing the uſe of them, and that you drag them 
not as it were by the haire, wreſting or con{training them to come 
to your defigne,after the manner of that Author of a Deviſe, where 
there is a Batt that looks ſteadily upon the Sunne, contrary to her 
nature, with this Motto, AD INSuETA FaRoOKR, i.e / force 
my ſelfe to an unaccuſtomedtbing. Doe you not ſee in this exam- 
ple, that the compariſon is taken from a falſc quality, which this 
Anthor attributes to the Batt, who can by no meanes endure the 
rayes of the ſunne ? Tis true, this _ of talſe ſuppoſition is per» 
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mitted to Poets, (who have more elbow-roome, and whoſe pro- 
feflion is to feigne and metamorphize at pleaſure) but not to the 
Authors of Devi/es, whoare obliged to be ſtrit obſervers of the 
truth. 

Here we muſt alſo obſcrve, that it is lawfull touſethe propriety 
of anaturall ſubj<R, be it animal, plant, fruit, or other thing, ac- 
cording to the generall approbation orreceived opinion of ancient 
Authors,though the Modernes have latcly diſcovered it to be falſe, 
becauſe the compariſon which is grounded upon a quality,reputed 
true by the generality, though indeed it be falſe, (hall be more uni- 
yerſally received, and better underſtood, then if x were grounded 
upon a true property, which neverthelefſe were held falſe, and 
which were altogether unknowne to the greater port of the lear- 
ned. Thus the holy Fathers did aſe the compariſon of the Phenix 
to prove the ReſurreRion of Jeſus Chriſt. We may alſo appropri- 
ate tothis ſenſe, the quality of the Beare, who (according to the 
generall opinion) brings forth her young ones like a lump of fleſh, 
without forme or diſtintion of members,untill with long licking, 
ſbe renders them perfeR and poliſhed ; though Johannes Bodinw 
hath lately proved the contrary in his Hiſtoricall Treatiſe, But for 
all that, it is not lawfall to make uſe of it, according tothe known 
truth, without citing the Author. 

All that wc have now faid touching figures, borrowed from 
Nature, eughtalſo tobe underſtood of thoſe which are taken from 
Art ; And we mult take heed never toalter the proper uſe of in- 
ſtruments, nor of ſuch like things ; As he that for a Devi/e cauſed 
a yoke to be repreſented with this word Su avs. Foralthough 
Jeſus Chriſt ſaid, that his yoke was ſweet, JuGum Mzun 
SUAV E, itdoth not follow that the yoke ſignifies Empire or 
command, nnleſſeit bein a Parabolicall ſenſe, as that which our 
Saviourthen uſed, and whereof the uſage is much different from a 
Deviſe, tor that this Compariſon is taken, contrary to the pro- 
priety of that inftcument, for no beaſt that hath born the yoke did 
ever finde it ſweet, but rather ſowre, troubleſome and ponde- 
rous. 

As for the manner of drawing Compariſons from Arts, to the 
end to make an impreffion or tryall of ſome conception of our 
wit, we ought to takethe ſimilitudefrom ſubjeRs, by drawing it, 
not from theaccidentsor defets which are in them, but rather 
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from the eflentiall quality, which puts them alwajesinuſe, or by 
which they receive moſt commendation: we mult alſo have acare, 
if therebe ſundry hgures of Art, that they relate tocach ather, and 
tend to the ſame end. 

We mult not onely avoid the uſing of a figure againſt its owne 
nature, aSthe Bat looking ſteadily upan the Sunne, but alſo the 
attributing unto the figure any quality, but what isproper unto it, 
thoogh by chance it may ſometimes ſo happen,and ſeem probable. 


Neverthcl:fle we may draw competes from qualities, which {© 


are accidentall to naturall ſubjeRs, ſo that they diſcover them- 
ſelves by a like naturall, ordinary and known way,as the talking 
or prating of a Parrot, who (trives to ſpeak in imitation of men, 
which property is but an accident, whereof nevertheleſſe we may 
makenſein Dev/es, as of a knowne and true thing. Thelike 1s 
to be praticed in making uſe of inſtruments, in ſuch ſort as al- 
waies to have regard te their proper uſe : And tis againſt this Ma- 
xime that Contile hath erred, who inſerted a Ship arrived in a ha- 
ven between Rocks with this Motto, Lazvors ET Vir- 
TuaTE, conſidering the Ship, not having power tocome to the 
haven of her ſelf, needed ſome other meanes to condud her thi- 
ther. 
| For the cleernefie of the Compariſon, as the Mataphors ought 
not to be taken from things too much remoyed, or which are lefle 
pornagaine, then the ſubjet which we wonld have to be made 
nowne by them : So the Compariſons ought to be drawne from 
things that are cleere and intelligible, becauſe the Devi/e is onely 
invented todiſcover & explicate the intention of the Author,or of 
him for whom it is made, in the beſt and moſt efficxcious manner 
that may be. 

Moreover,it is to be noted, that thoſe things are ſomtimes uſed, 
which have no correſpondence with the conceptions of the mind, 
a$if we had adeſigne to expreſſe the care and aftetion that a Gal- 
lant Captain ſhould havefor the ſafety and conſervation of his 
Prince a Turtle dove would be figured, becauſe naturall love obli- 
geth that bird never to part from her company. A gentleman that 
would teſtify that he could not live, without being conjoyned to 
a Lady whom he ſued in the way of marriage, madc uſe in his De- 
viſe of a Snake, with this Motto, Aur JunGi AuT MoxT, 
Eeither to be joyned or die, becauſe the nature of that Serpent — to 
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have every part, ſotrue afriend toeach other, that being cut or 
divided into ſeverall pieces, they eaſily joyne and re-unite them- 
ſelves, ſo that her «in may but touch the $kin that is cut : in 
which you perceive well,there is no Coherence, fince tis proba- 
ble the gentleman was never conjoyned to the Lady b:cauſe he 
ſought her by the way of honour, whereas the Snake cut in pic- 
ct had been joyned and united before ſhe was cut. 

It we pretend torender a Deviſe perfeR in all parts, decencie 
and civility mnſt be obſerved , as well in the figures as in the 
words ; For as the eares of the vertuous are offended at obſc2ne 
words, ſoare their eyes at an immodeſt figure, Many Italians are 
guilty of thiscrime, whereof T liſt not to bring examples , leſt by 
condemning incivilities and indecencies in Deviſes, I become of- 
fenſive to your eyes or eares, It (hall ſuffice to take notice, that 
that Author did incur a reproach, who cauſed a Cat to be repre- 
ſented hiding her urdure, with this word, Ts 6 x Nn dum, it muſt 
be hid. However my meaning is not that it 15 neceſlary to rej & 
or b:niſh the inſtruments of any ſervile trades, nor venemous or ug- 
ly beaſtsfrom Deviſes, ſo that the ation repreſented, or quality 
employed, be decent in the pifture, and in the compariſon, which 
the Author intends by it. But if rhe Devi/e be to expreſle it ſelfe in 
favour of ſome renowned perſon, there muſt not be any abje& in- 
ſtruments inſerted, ſuch as Dripping-pans, Frying-pans, Chafing- 
diſhes, and Bellowes, which would render the compariſon odi- 
ous. And (tell me) would it not bea very ridiculous invention 
to repreſent the dignity of a Grand Maſter of the Artillery by a 
Chafing-diſh, becauſe the principall and eſſentiall eff:s of that 
charge depends on the fire ; and that the command of the Prince 
is like the bcllowes that kindles that fare, and puts it in aRion a- 
gainſt the enemies of the State? By the ſuppolitionof this exam- 
ple you may judge how much it importeth, the intention or de- 
figne of an Author tobe demonſtrated by bodies or figures, which 
be properund agreeable tothe perſon, 

The Armes of Families may very well be converted into Devi- 
ſes, and the Authors wkoundertake theſe kind of Bl:zons , may 
give themſclves ſome licence, in reſpec of the great difficulty 
there jSin lighting upon ſome quaint coriccipt of wit, eſpecially 
19thoſe, where nothing can be added or diminifhed ; but in this 
point we mult obſcrve, that whenſocyer a Coat hath many pieces 
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alike, a3 three Flower-de-Juces,three Roſes, three CreMnts, Stars 
without number, and the like ; the Motto may be attributed to one 
onely, xs to a Flower-de-luce, a Roſe, a Creflant, a Star,becauſe in 
this caſe the plurall number is not conſidered , bat in ſubſtance, 
and in the repreſentation of the fame naturall quality, 

A Deviſe may alſo be handſomely framed from two different 

Coats of Armes, as of the Husband and his Wife, of two friends, 
of two Kings, of two States united and confederate, Will you 
have an example of it, taken out of our Author Bargagli ? A Hus- 
band bearing Vnde in hisarmes, and his Wife Roſes, gave occaſion 
to joynethem together in one Blazon, with theſe words, In 1- 
GATZ VIVATIORES, i.e. they are more lively when they are 
watered, 
- Butif we put Mottoes ſimply upon Armes, which ſpeake or 
addrefle themſelves to God, to a Prince, or te the world, with- 
ont having any relation to the figure, that cannot by any meangs be 
called a Devi/e,but onely a Cimver, 

By the way, lt us obſcrve with Bargag!s, that his ingenuity 
uſt not be condemned, who from the ſame matter (whereof 0+ 
thers have made uſe) ſeeketh new qualities, which he cxprefſeth 
in another manner, and applyes to new delignes. 

As for the bodies of Devi/es, tis good to be advertiſed, that 
there are many things in nature, which neither draught, ſculptare, 
nor painting it ſelfe can repreſent, and therefore are of nouſe for 
Deviſes, though we might draw from thence many pretty fan- 
cies; As from duſt, and from the gravell which flyes carry un- 
der ; heir wings, to the end they may not be carryed away by the 
wind. 

We muſt ſo order it, that things as well naturall as artificiall , 
be repreſented in ſuch exat manner,as that they mayreſemble the 
natural, as neere as may be,and it is for that reaſon, that Bargagis 
approves of the immediate uſe of living things, and reall inſtru- 
ments, without painting, in the combats of Tournkments and at 
Maſques, which are but of one dayes continuance. | 

The All-gory ought to have ne place in the Deviſe ; ſince this 
is a metapiur continued or amplified , and that hath neither the 
force, nor luſtre of a metaphor. 

Though the quantity or plurality of figures (which is neceſlary 
inthe compoſition of a Devi/e ) w_ part of its efſence,but onely 
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an accident, it i$nevertheleſſe expedient to know, that for the 
perfeRion of a Deviſe, more then three figures mult not be inſer- 
ted, unleſle all of them relate to one and the ſame ſpecies, and be of 
the ame nature and quality ; ſuch is that Devi/ſe where we lee an 
Elephant anda flock of ſheep , with this Motto, InreSTuUS 
INFESTIS, i. eo offenſive to the offending : For as much ag all 
the individuals which make up the flack are onely interted to 
ſhew the proper nature of the whole Species, and to expreſſe the 
naturall implicity of that creatare. Sce here my particular opini- 
on 2gainſt that of Bargag/i, who doth not regard the number of 
figures, ſothey have ſome relation to each other, and ſerve to the 
compariſon : He holds alſo, that that Deviſe ( whereot the body is 
compoſed of three figures, neceflary to the compariſon) hath a 
better apparence,then that where there is one!y one ; beſides that; 
it is more difficult to appropriate the quality of divers bodies to 
oneonely ſoule,then to animate one ſole body by one Motto, 

BargaglirejeAs the opinion of thoſe, who would have the bo= 
dy of a Deviſe not to beotherwilſe repreſented then in black and 
white, and faith, that this pratice is no where admittable, but 
in Deſerts, where we can neither find colours, nor workman of 
ability to draw them otherwiſe ; therefore this Author allowes of 
all forts of colours in Deviſes. 

As for my part,I ſhould be of his opinion, as to thoſe Deviſes 
which are for Tiltings, Tournaments and Maſques, for Enfignes 
and Cornets ; but for thoſe that are tobe applycd to Coines, or 
ether ſubjeRs'of metal] or ſtone, which are calt, molten, coyned 
or carved, colours are utterly to be rezeted, otherwiſe we muſt 
make no Dewvsſes, whereof the body can be comprehended or 
knowne withunt the help of cotours. For to ſay truth, an abſo- 
lute Prince (who hath been lorg Maſter of a Devi/e) willnot on- 
ly diſpofe it upon embroidercd Cafſaques, upon Ctnmney-pieces 
or Cabinets, but alſo upon his Coynes, Matblc-ſtones, Brafle, and 
other metals. Moreover, when colours are not requifite , nothing 
can hinderthe inſerting of Dev3ſes in all convenient places. 

We have already ſpoken of thoſe ornaments, which we utterly 
rejeQ in Deviſes, unlefle they be bands, that hold ſome kind of 
thing according to cultome, or humane faces, to repreſent the 
winds, which wonld otherwiſe be very hard to decipher, 
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Cra?P. XVII. 
Of Mottors, 


He Motto fſerveth forno other thing, but for a kind of Mini- 
\ Þ ter, interpreter,or neceſlary inſtrument, to bring in the Com- 
pariſon and to diſcover the quality and propriety of the figure, in 
ſo much as the uſe of it, is in reſpeR of this Art, what Speechisto 
the nature of man, to expreſſe his thoughts. 

Three things are to be conſidered inthe Motto ; What it ought 
fimply to be towards the proper figures of the Deviſe: What it 
ought to be in extraRting the quinteſſence,and demonſtrating the 
naturall or artificiall proprieties cf the figure ; And laſtly, what it 
muſt be in regard of it ſelfe, 

According to the opinion of R#ſceli and of many others, whom 
I find tobe guided by reaſon in this point, no figure of the body 
ought to be named in the Motto; yet ſomtimes tis lawfull to name 
ſome pars of the body, as in that Devi/e where there is a Ship with 
Siiles and oares without any gale of wind, with this Motto, 
AxKIPs REMOS, whereof the laſt term is neceſlary, to give to 
anderſtand, that when the one fails, we may make uſe of the other, 
that is to ſay,of the oares. We may alſo name that part of the bo- 
dy, which is hidden in the figure, & which the Pencill cannot ex- 
preſſe, as the Spring of a Gun, or Watch, the Shaft of a Mill- 
whecl,the Axis upon which the Spheare of the world moves,and 
foof divers others , which we mult uſe with diſcretion. 

Alſo we maſt not make uſe ofthoſe termes, which demonſtrate 
or decipher the figures, that induce the readers inſpeRtion : It is 
therefore requifite that we avoid ſome certaine uſelefle words, 
which derogate much from the grace and neatnefle of a Deviſe, 
in which number are, Hi c, Hinc, Hoc PacTo, Quan, 
Quz, Hoc, S1c, &c. eſpecially when they are inſerted for the 
illuſtration of the Compariſon, fince the Reader (if not blinded 
With ignorance) may behold the figures, call to mind their aRi- 
ensSand diſcover their application, without the help of theſe de- 
monftrative termes. 

Though a Devi/e may be call'd a Metaphor in ſome kind, and 
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that this figure of Phetorick is requiſite thereunto, yet is there a 
difference between ſpeaking by Metaphor and ſpeaking by meanes 
ofa Devi/e,becauſe in ſpeaking by a ſer you demonſtrate the 
thing, which you intend to ſignify, by the words onely, when as 
in diſcourſing by Deviſes, you explicate the matter partly by 
words and partly by figures. Whereupon have a care that the 
expreſfion of the quality of the figure, which is done by the Motto, 
retaine nothing Metaphoricall, but that it be altogether proper and 
pure, tothe end you doe not incurre the reproach of heaping M:- 
taphor upon Metaphor no more in matter of Devi/e, then in the 
compoſition of verſe or Proſe. 

Now as Metapkorick and tranſported termes al waies appear to 
our underſtandings with two ſignifications, whereof the one is 
the proper and the other theſtrange, externe and borrowed, by 
meanes of the Simnlitude, which it hath in comon with the firſt ; 
Even ſo may we ſy, that Deviſes preſent themſelves to our un- 
derſtandings with two ſignifications ; the one is,the naturall qua- 
lity, er the uſage of the thing repreſented by the figure ; and the 0- 
ther is, the meaning ofthe Author. Now to come to the appre- 
henſion of the Dewviſe, we muſt abandon the firſt ſignification, and 
diſcover the ſecond, by means of the reſemblance, which the qua- 
lity or uſage of the thing figured hath with the conception of the 
Authors fancie. To prove that the Morro ou: ht alwayes to ſpeak 
properly, and tobe taken in its firſt fignification, we (hall onely 
need toinftar.ce the example of him, who cauſed a ball of Chriſtall 
to be repreſented with this Motto, INTus ET IN CurTs; 
1. e. within and upon the skin, where this word In Cur x is al- 
together Metaphorick,Criltall having neither skin, nor any thing 
onthe ſurface anſwerable to a $kin, therefore it had been more 
prop:rto haveſaid, INTus ET ExTRA, within an1 without. 
Neverthelefſe, we m3y with d:{cretion ute a Metaphoricall word, 
when by long uſeit is rendred ſo familiar, that we receive it ns 
longer, aStranſported from cne ſenſetoanother, but as proper to 
the ſubje& weintend. This is that condition which cauſcth the 
phraſe of Perrark to be approved, when he ſaith, that he hath 
ſeenctwolights weeping, ViDt1 LaGcrIiMAR Qus Dus 
Bs Lum1; Forcertainly Lights ſhed no teares;and it would 
be withent ground, whoſoever ſhould attribute to a light the capa- 


City of weeping, if that word [ Lights] were not commonly re- 
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ceived to ſignifie the twoeyes of a man, in ſuch like diſcourſe, 

: Weought toforbeare the uſe of Synonima's, Connotatives, E- 
pithets, and other Adjunds,for feare leſt the otro offend agairiſt 
that brevity, which is requiſite thereto ; and for the ſame reaſon, 
two Verbs are neverto be admitted to diſcover the fame concep= 
tion of mind, unleſle one doth not ſufficiently expreſle the uſe or 
nature of the thing. Nor muſt we make uſe of thoſe kind of terms 
which Logicians call Abſtratts and Abſolutes,vertue, vice, envy, 
mercy, nature, knowledge, felicity, art, and ſuch like ſubtantives, 
which ought rather to be exprefled and demonſtrated by the na- 
ture and uſage of thoſe things which are figured in the body of the 
Deviſe, and afford matter for the compariſon. 

For expreſſion of the propriety of figures, and the meaning of 
the Deviſe, it much importeth, the Motto to beſubtile, and that 
the Reader may comprehend it with pleaſure and perſpicuity,en- 
deavoring to out-reach the propriety of the figure,and to ſcruc into 
the very meaning of the Author ; For he that (hould onely expreſſe 
the nature or uſage of the figure, would not be capable of touching 
the fancy of the reader ſo vigorouſly,as to leave 3 pleſant reliſh be- 
hind it,nor of producing thoſe other admirable effects, which onght 
to accompany the undetſtanding of a perfe&t Deviſe. Againſt this 

articular, that Devsſe would much treſpaſſe, which for ns whole 
y ſhould onely have a Diamond, and for Motto theſe 2 words, 
MacuLa CARENS, becauſe this Motto would onely ſerve to 
declare ſimply the prerogative of this precious ſtone,for the know- 
ledge whctcof the reader needed not any ſabtility or acutenefle of 
wit, 

As for the ſenſe of the AZorto, though it hath been handled be- 
fore, yet my intent is tu give you here the opinion of our Author, 
who holdcth, that the Aforro ought not to be tao intelligible, nor 
yet too obſcure, for as muc', 34 the firſt excefſe would diminiſh 
muci\ of the force, grace and quaintneſle of the Deviſe, and the lat- 
ter defe& would in no wiſe d/{(cv: r the deligne or meanirg of the 
Author; As in the Devi/e ct he Sunne and a Sun-dyall, it there 
were but theſe words, Ni A$sPICIATUR, theReader could 
not cuncelve, that it is the quality of the Sun, which lexds tothe 
intentzon of the Author, therefore the word which is added unto 
it , Non As»p1C1T_uR, 1$ moſt proper and neceffary there- 


. unto, becauſc it renders it more intelligible, (viz.) wnleſſe the Swn 
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of the Mottots 
reflett on the Dial, the Diall is not regarded, 

The words are inſerted in the Deviſe either by Proſepopwuis 
(w*® isa certain manner of ſpeech uſed by Rhetoritians, very effi- 
cacious to move and ſtrike the mind, by ſuppoſing that the words 
comefrom the very mouth of the things figured)or by introducing 


a third perſon to utter the words in forme of a Sentence, diſcove- 


riog with acutenefle of wit , the quality of the figure, which com- 
poleth the body of the Dev4/e, Andas forthe uſc of the Proſope- 
p#ia, you need not feare, to cauſe all kind of beaſts, all mechani- 
call inſtruments and other things as well natarall as artificiall to 
ſpeak, though they have no Principle, faculty or organs proper to 
torme words ;Andit isin reſpet that Devs/es ought in ſome ſort 
to imitate Poetry , which doth not onely introduce brute beaſts, 
but alſo frequently cauſeth inanimate things to ſpeak, for greater 
dclight, to _— the fancy better,and to perſwade more power- 
tally. But for the introduction of the perſon who beares the 
Deviſe,o ſpeak in the Aotto, Bargagl; torbids it , yet ſome 0- 
ther Writers doe _ thereof ; And for my own part, I think 
that the choice of this introdution depends upon the conceipts 
anddiſcretionof the Author. 

The mannerof drawingthe conception out of a Deviſe, hath 
never any vigour or grace, when the words declare nothing of the 
quality- ofthe body ;'And this is onely to be underſtood of thoſe 
figures which are either borrowed from mature or Art : As for 
thoſe Devi/es which are drawne from Events, they appertaine not 
to this Rule, 

The compariſon derived from the quality of the figure, ought 
not ts be expreſſed in the Adotro, othetwiſe it is to prove one ob- 
ſcure thing by another,no leſſe obcure then that;for as much as the 
propriety of the hgure ought to ſerve as a meanes to make the 
proof of a good conceipt. You will comprehend the praQice of 
this Rule more eaſily, by the defe&ts of that Devi/e, where the 
words are, S1c Divina Lux Mint, and for body, the 
figure of the hearb called Loos, which bath the propetty of riſing 
out of the water,and of elevating it ſelf meaſurably, to the Sunnes 
aſcent aboye our Horizon, and of finking down with the ſame 
proportian as that Planet declines towards ſetting. The firſt 
defetthat I diſcover in the Motte of this Deviſe, is, that it doth 
not inany faſhion explicate the property of the hearb, which not- 
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withſtanding was neceſſary, fince it could not be demonſtrated 
by the figure, that this Plant is ſubjeRt to follow the motions and 
exaltation of the Sun, riſing and ſetting, The 2 ertour is in this 
terme ($1c) employed toreduce the Compariton, which is not 
comprehended, but by the operationof the underſtanding, and not 
by means of the woids, Bargags hnds athird dete in it, inthat 
the words are uttered by th: Authors owne mouth : But for my 
partI dare not condewn it in this point, finceI have not asyet 
met with any other Author that jath diſapproved it, but on the 
contrary , many able ones that have thought it fit to be imitated. 
After ſoexa&t a cenſure, the Critick was obliged to reforme that 
example, and to propoſe nnto us the ſame Devi/e without fault, 
ſubſtituting in place of the precedent Aorto, theſe words tollow- 
ing,PER Is MERGO ET EMERGO,i.by thee 1 fink axd by 
thee 1 ſwim,where you may {ce the detedts repaired, 1nd the quali« 
ties better expreſſed. 


The Motto's of Deviſes are more facile in the 1.& 3-perſon,then 


in the 2. But thoſe alſo that can be taken both in the one and in 
the other, are farre better, becauſeit ſeemes the 3 perſon hath 
ſomthing more ſollid, ſententious and grave, a$the firlt carries 
withit ſomthing of more life & luſtre, which diſcovers the deſign 
of the Deviſe, and Rrikes the readers noderſtanding more ſprighr- 
fully, in that he fecmes to ſec and hear the thing it (clfe, which 
ſpeakes by Preſopopeja. But (to judgeot this more exaQtly) the 
choice of p:rſons ought to be made rather according tothe occur- 
renc<s,and the quality and uſage of the thirgs figured, then in pur- 
ſuance of the tenour of our Rules, 

Palazz is of opinion that the verbe may be hanſomly under- 
ſtood in the Motto's of Deviſes, neuther isit unſeemly when tis 
expreſſed, nor likewiſe when there are two, which ſcrve fora 
more clecr demonſtration ; the whole depends upon the Judgment 
and dexterity of the Author, and the occaſion of it ought to be 
taken frum the quality of the figures, and the propricty of the lan- 
guage uſed therein. 

Amongſt all the moeds of verbs, which we may uſe indifferent- 
ly, as well as the tenſes, The Indicative or demonſtrative 
mood is the moſt proper for a Dev3ſe, the Imperative is ſomtimes 
uſed to viry good purpoſe : But the Optative, SubjunRive and In- 
fiuitive havc neither certaipty or conſtancy enough to exprefſe our 
COnCeptions. The 
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* The Motto's that are formed by way of interrogation, have ordi- 


narily more vigour, then thoſe which containe an affirmative pro- 
polition, 

As for Adverbs, they may have place therein, to the number of 
two, but the negatives are molt becomming ; as in the Deviſe of 
the Flame, NuNQUAM DEORSUM, never downwards, 
Ruſcells doth not approve of the Motto that is ſimply negative, as 
for the full Moone, Non StMmp ER EADEM, ſober never the 
ſame. A Motto may alſo be negative and atticmative both toge- 
ther,as JacTor, Non MER GOR, I am toſſd, but not drown'd, 
ſpeaking of a Gourd, or a bottle made of the emptied rind thereof, 
which ſwimmes on the water. 

But ſctting apart theſe triviall ſearches into, and conditions of 
Motto's,let us reſamethe manner of drawing with dexterity, by 
vertueof the Motto the propriety & uſage of tac body of x Deviſe; 
Alexandre Farra and Barthelemy T aegio conſent , that if the 
words doe bat ſimple expreſſe the nature of the thing repreſented 
in the Deviſe, they reſemble thoſe perſons, whole lives being de- 
prived of the intelleRuall faculty, remaine buried (as it were) in 
corporeall ſences, yet there are many Authors that have not taken 
notice of that defe& inAſorto"s,no,not P., Fovime himſelf,as Farre 
obſerverh, though other wiſe, he deſerves to be acknowledged for 
the Maſter of Deviſes, fince he was the firlt that treated of them : 
For amongſt other Devi/es which he hath made, that of Alviano 
hath this great error, where an Unicorne is ſeene , touching the 
water of a fountaine, and about him many venemous beaſts, with 
this Motto, VEnsNA PELLO, 1 diſpellvenome. And this is 
that Aforro, which hath not the principall condition of a De- 
viſe, that istoſay, that it ſhould have ſomething more miſteri- 
OUS. 

In the third place, we conſider the A4otto ofa Deviſe fimply in 
it ſelfe, and for that rcſpe&t the words ought to be very vriet, ſub- 
tile and energeticall: We are therefore to rejet thoſe words 
which are long, languiſhing, drayling and vulgar, to the end, that 
the Motto received by the car, may give a ſmart and pleaſing touch 
to the underſtanding of him that heares or ſees it. 
hoc = _— of = _ CO cannot eaſily 

ibed, becauſe that de upon the Judgment of the Au- 
thor, and upon the ſubjeR which he treats of, and intends to un- 
| fold 
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fold,yet we may ſay that the Aſotro may recelve' 4. or 5, words, 
and likewiſe a whole verſe, according to the opinionof Bargagl:; 
But according to R#ſcels, Deviſesare ſo much the more removed 
from pertcion, by how much the Azoro exceeds the number of 
3 words, unlefle the Authority of a great Poet, or the excellency 
ofa rareand happy conceipt give you leave to make uſe of an He- 
miſtick or whole verſe. The number of the words is then juſt and 
preciſe (according to our Author) when there is nothing ſar-x- 
bounding in the Motto, nor of too much reftraint , and when all 
concurrs tothe underſtanding of the Devi/e ; yet ſo, as that we are 
ſometimes permitted to enlarge it to givea greater grace and 
quaintneſſe to the diſcourſe ; But in a word,the greateſt eight and 
ſubtility of this Art conſiſts inthe brevity of the words. 

The order or ſcituation of the terms is alſo conſiderable, becauſe 
there are ſome that are more ſutable in one place,then inanother, 
as well for the ſence, as for the cadence, and the fewer words 
you employ , the more carefull muſt you be to chooſe them pure, 
noble, acute and graccfull: To —_— to that perfcRion, tis 
good to communicatethem to your friends, and to make many re- 
fle&ions both of your eyes and mind thereon, and not to be ſcrn- 
pulous in altering that Motto, which you have found to be good at 
other times, when you meet with a better ; This is that reforma- 
tion which is praiced by the greateſt Poets, Oratours,and all the 
Maſters in this Art, who are not Idolaters of their owne concep- 
tions. 


CHAP, XVIII. 
Of what language the Motto's ought tobe. 


He opinion of Authors upen the choice of the language w*we 
ought to make uſe of in the 3orro*s of Deviſes are very diffe- 
rent:for ſome hold,that the language meſt proper for that purpoſe, 
is that which is moſt arcient, others prefer that which flouritheth 
in the greateſt number ot Authors,and which hath moſt authority, 
and ſome others attribute that property to the language, which 1s 
moſt generally underſtood inall Countries, and is moſt in uſe a- 
mong rare witts. Contile commends the Spaniſs tongue Ay” 
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all others for love matters'\, the T/cane for pleaſant and concei- 
ted Motto's, the German for heroick and grave ones, the Greek 
for fitions, and laſtly the Latine for all ſorts of Adotro's, eſpecial- 
ly for the ſerious and majcſticall. But the opinion of Bargag/s 
(who condemnes not =_ udgments of others, though they be 
not grounded upon any reaton or ſolid authority) is very particu- 
lar on this ſubjeR, and admitts the uſe of all thoſe Idiomes ; For 
faith he, that conciſe Aforro which we aime at, iS to be taken out 
of that Language, where we meet with the beſt words, the gra- 
veſt ſayings, the nobleſt proverbes or moſt proper termes to de- 
clare the quality of the thing repreſented 1n the figure ; ſo that the 
Motto (in whatſoeverlanguage it be expreſſed) doe immediately 
ſtrike the mind of him that reads or heares it, provided that the 
words which we borrow from one language be defeRive in ano- 
ther, and that they have more energic and fignification in that 
language then in any other, which vertue in words may be found 
out by the traduRion or verſion of them. Yet I would not have 
anunknowne language admitted, nor one that is much removed 
from ordinary uſe, as the Perſian, Turkiſh, Muſcovian, Polonian 
and the like, but rather the Latine which is reccived through all 
the world, without adding the verſion in any other language, be- 
c2uſe (according tothe opinion of Bargag!s) to exprefle one fancy 

by a multitude of words inthe ſame Devy/e, is inſupportable, 
But for my part I cannot abſolutely rejeR any of theſe opinions, 
orely I find 1t moſt proper to follow the molt common, which 
is that of the Latine, ſince that tru. ly is the languzge which is moſt 
knowne, melt pleaſant, m« ſt encrg'que, ard molt authent ick, of 
any Other in #1] Exrope, This Elogy which wegivethe Latine, 
onght not to leflen the elteem, which we are to h:.ve cf the Greek, 
which is much more ancient, rich, ard fignificative; And indeed 
we may ule it frecJy, when occolicn preſents it ſelfe, and.yet more 
rarely, becauſe it is notſo familiar, nor ſo generaily und: rſtood 
as the Latineis. Beſides that as Bargagli deſires the bodies of 
Deviſes to be drawne from Nature and Art, bccauſe their quali- 
tiesand uſages are the ſame every where, andno waies ſujet to 
chang: :So 1 could wiſh that the Jorro's thould betaken from the 
Greek or Latine, in regard they arethe Miſtrefſe-tongues, which 
are beſt underſtood by the learned, and generally of all men, 
and which can hereafter receive no more alteration, ſince they 
arrt- 
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atrived to the comble of their perfeRion with the Roman Em- 
Ire 
F I commend much ( with our Author) theuſeof Rhetoricall 
figures in fotro*s, as thoſe words which Counterpoint one anc- 
ther, which fall in a like cadence, which erd in a like termination, 
and which carry alike tone, though they have a different ſignifica- 
tion, and fo of others : For all theſe ornaments of diſcourſe and 
waies of ſpeaking, do as much beautifte and illuſtrate Deviſes, as 
Orations,ſo that on the other (ide they retaine the brevity requi- 
red, and no metaphoricallterme, according to the Rule which 
we have alrcady preſcribed, 

Thoſe Mottocs which ae drawae from ancient Authors have 
more grace, more vertue and authority, then thoſe which we our 
ſelves ipvenit ; And yet there are ſome modcrne ones, who have 
made us ſee, that the vivacity of their wit hath not been incapable 
of inventing and producing ſome themſelves. 

; Forborrowing from the Ancients, we muſt have a care that the 
Motts*s be not ſo maimed, as to leave an efſcntiall part of the ſub- 
je&to be underſtood or divined at, as if all the world were obli- 
ged to know punRually the whole Author, from whence the 
Motto is taken : This defetis notcd in that Devs/e where there 
is a Comet in the midſt of many ſtars with this Mottc, INTE R 
OMNsEs. For the Author of the Deviſe who had a Miltreſle cal- 
led ?#/ia Gonzaga,pretended that the ſubtility of the Devi/e con- 
filted in the ſequele of theſe words of O14, 

—M1cAaT INTER OMNzs JuLIlum SyYpns, 
the 7ulian ſtar ont-ſhines the reſt, 

ſo that if fome words of the authority muſt be omitted, to con- 
ſerve brevity in the Motto, *tewould be better tocut them offin 
the head then in the taile, thatis to ſay, that the latter words 
ſhould be rather inſerted then the-precedent, here's ancxam- 
pleofit. Agentle gale of wind blowing a fire, withthis Motto, 
GRANDIOR NECAT. Which is the end of one of Ovids 


verſcs, 
Lexnis ALIT FLAMMAS, GRANDIOR AuRA NE- 


CAT, An eaſie winde nouriſpeth the fire, but a greater de- 
ſtroyes it, 

Now though Icommend the dexterity of him that takes his 
Motto trom ſome famous Author, yet Icannot approve the 1m- 
35 FORE : of LS pudency 
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ency of ſome Modernes who make uſe of the ſame Motto, 
which another Author of a Devi/e hath invented, becauſe that is 
but to propoſe alwaies one and the ſame thing, though the body 
of the Deviſe be changed, whereas in borrowing the Xorro from 
an ancient Author, you quite change the nature of it, by appropri- 
ating it tothe body of your Deviſe. We muſt not likewilſc ac- 
cuſe him of theft, that makes uſe of the ſame body, which anc- 
ther hath heretofore employed, ſothat the conception be different, 
becauſe an Animal, plant, inftrument or other thing which isre- 
preſented in the body, may be dive:ely confidered in their quali- 
ties and ſundry uſes, whereof every one may freely make uſe, and 
apply them to his intention. 

It 1s not neceſſary that the ſenſe be altogether complcated inthe 
Motto,for it-ought to give eccalion of ſome kind of Rudy to the 
Reader. From thence it commeth that in the Devi/e of the fiſh, 
which the Italians call 1»/carolo, the Litines Nautilam,and the 
Greeks raun\utysthis Motto, TuTuUS PER SUPREMA PER IMA; 


i.e. ſafe, both, at, top, and, bottome, would be more conciſe and 
ſubtile, if the firſt word T#t«s were cut off, 
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From whence Deviſes are to be drawne, 


" A Sforthe places;,from whence a perfect Dew/e may bedrawn, 
I am of Bargag//ropinion, Who approves it not to be taken 
from like, a greater, aleſle, a contrary, a like and unlike together, 
from a fable, hiſtory,events, Hicrogly phicks,vnd other places re- 
cited by Ammirato, as from the caule tothe effe, trom the effeRt 
tothe cauſe, from the (enm to the ſpecies, & from the ſpecies tothe 
Genw,(ince in a word Nature orAcrt doaft»d ſubj.&ts enow from 
whence to derivethe Compariſon, S'\militudeor Metaphor : Now 
theſe three figures of Rhetorick have but the ſame end in ſubſtance, 
| which is todemonſtratethe correſpondence, conformity and re- 
ſemblance, which is between two difterent ſub js, as the forme 
of a Devi/e conſiſts principally in the finding out in the whole 
Univerſe a natura!l quality, or the uſage of ſome thing, which may 
correſpond with and relate unto the propricty of our thoughts,and 
conceptions of mind. But 
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for Dtwiſes. 


But if you aske me in particular a proper place, from whence 
you may frame a ſub je of or matter for Deviſes, I ſhall refer you 
togood Authors , who have written of the nature and propriety 
of Animals, Plants , Minerallsy- precious ſtones, of the parts of 
heaven andearth, of the L'bzrall Sciences, Mechapicall Arts and 
other ſubjcRs as w-.Jl nturall as artificiall. Tis verily the reading 
of ſach Treatiſes, which will diſcover to you ſome vertues or pros 
pricties which will eaſily relate to the intention of your Deviſes, 
This field is ſo ample , and the harveſt fogreat, that of one onely 
ſubjeR, be it naturall or artificiall , we may forme not onely one, 
2, or 3 fancies, but alſo an infinite number of Deviſes, as may be 
proved by the quantity which are made upon the ſubjeRt of thoſe 

reat Luminaries, the Sun and Moon,and which are many times 
drawne fimply from their proper parts, ſometimes from thoſe 
Which have a correſpondence one with another, and ſometimes 
from the vertues and influences, which theſe Planets doe diverſly 
diffuſeupon all inferiour bodies. The like may be praticed upon 
the ſubjeRs of Arts and mechanicall inſtruments. 

\ For the choice of the Aforroes drawne from ancient Agthors, 
we mult regard the words with yu prudence, that they may 
be appropriated to our deſigne, and that (being added to the body 
of our Deviſe) they may forme a ſpirituall and delightfull compo- 
ſition. 

But beſides the rich matters, which Art and Nature are able 
everliſtingly to furniſh us with, we may yet draw oth:r from the 
Apologues and fables of <£/ope, from ſentences, Proverbes and 
Maximes of the Sages and morall Philoſophers. Yet obſerve 
that my meaning is not, that we ſhould borrow from fables, the 
ſubjc& of the fable, as the unfeathered Crow of Horace ; but that 
we make uſe of the proprictics of [things which are met with in 
many places of fables, io likewiſe for matter of ſentences, I think 
it were good we onely ulcd thoſe which are enriched with Com- 
pariſons, and tis for this advantage that Pcoverbes deſcrve tobe 

rcferred. 

8 I will not ſpeake here of the places where Devi/es ought to be 
fixed, tor though Ks/cel's hath treated awply thereof, that choice 
depends upon the cultome of every Country, and upon the will of 
thoſc fr waom they are made. It ſhall ſufhce for me toobſerve, 
that they ſerve gentilely for a on and (as it ſeemes to me) they 
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Rules _ 


are much more gracefull then a mans proper Armes, eſpecially 
when the Devi/e is formed and grounded upon the ſubject of Let- 
ters miſſiveor of a Seale, as that of one named Blind in the Aca« 
demie of the Introxats, where there is a Dart or Arrow, with this 
Motto, IRREVOCABILE. Tistrue nevetthcleſle that Dewviſes 


| of Seales are yet much more handſome, when they are framed 


From the Armes of thoſe that uſe them, for which purpcie it is 
not neceſſary to convert the whole Coat into Deviſes, but it ſuffi- 
cethto take an efſentiall part of the Blizon, orthat which may be 
reduced into a Dev/e. 

Deviſes may 21(o be put upon the Reverle of Princes Coynes, 
and upon Stamps or Counters, as it is frequently uſed in France, 
in whieh caſe they are exempted from ſome of the rigour of our 
Rules, and in reſpeR of their aftiaity with the Mcdall, there is no 
doubt but they may as well notifie an Heroick ation of a Prince, 
as demonſtrate a gallant intention to be put 1n execution, 

They are alſo very ſeemly on Ladies Piftures, for as that Table 
repreſents the exteriour part of the body, or the features of the 
face : Even ſothe Devi/e repreſents the inclinations of the perſon 
or vertuesof the Lady. And as the inſtruments proper to every 
profeflion,are the places befitting a Deviſe,as the Swords, Piſtols, 
and Head-peeces for men of Warre : So (me thinks) the moſt 
proper place for a Ladies Devi/e, is her Looking-gliflc : For tis no 
lefle neceſſary for a Lady to contemplate her interiours, and ex1- 
mine the motions of her ſoule, then to conſider her viſage, and 
preſerve it immaculate ; fince by the mirrour ſhe onely ſees the ex- 
teriour quality of her face, whereas by the Devi/e ſhe diſcovers 
the mclination of her mind, and excites her ſelfe more often to the 
exctciſe of vertue, or to the execution of ſome noble deſign, where- 
ofthe Devi/e renews the memory, as often as ſhe beholds it. And 
it ſeemcs this cuſtome may be conformable to the intention of 
Pythagoras, who ordained that his Schol:rs ſhould often behold 
themiclves ina glaſſe , to the end that conſideting the beauty of 
their bodies, they might be <qually carcfull to 1mbeliſh their 
minds thercby to render them worthy of ſo faire an abode. Ladies 
may alſo place their Deviſes on their Coaches, Cabinets, Beds, 
Hangings, Cuſhnets, Carcanets, and on other parts of their or- 
nan:-rts and apparell. 

Thvgh we have diſapproved all kind of ornaments for _ 
ies 


for Deviſes, . 


dies of Deviſes,becauſe they may encomber the figure ; and though 
weadmit of an hand to hold ſomething with greater grace, as we 
kavealrcady obſerved; yet notwithſtanding I approve the inſert- 
ing for ornament round about the Deviſe, between the body an4 
the edge, ſome Garlands or Coronets, ſome Chaplets and Bor- 
dures ; For example, you may uſe x wreathe of Myrtle for Amo- 
rous,of Lawrell tor Heroick, of Cypreſſe for mourning Devi/es, 
and fo for others ; ſo that within the branches we leave a certainec 
ſpace for a commodious inſertment ofthe words. 

There are ſome kind of Deviſes, which can inno wiſe merit the 
title ef PerfeR;in which number maybe the calumnious, which are 
forged againſt the principall end of a legitimate Devi/e ; thoſe that 
by a ſimple Metaphor diſcover the conceit of an accident already 
hapned, without demonſtrating any vertuous propoſition, or noble 
defigne to be put in execution;and thoſe alſo whereof the concep- 
tion is purcly of a thing preſent. We mult nevertheleſle except the 
Deviſes of (ta;npes or Counters, which change every yeare, cither 
indeclating the heroick deſigne, which the Prince intends that 
preſent ycare to put in execution, or rather preſenting to mens 
eyes, that which the ſamae Prince hath already atcheived of more 
glory the yeare precedent, 

As for Deviſes of detraRion , though they ſhould be formed 
according tothe tenour of our Rules, they ought to be utterly re- 
JeRed from the number of the perfeR, fince the Author doth 
thereby neither propoſe a vertuous ſubjeR to imitate, nor any lau- 
dable d. figne to execute, beſides they are oppugnant to the Erimo- 
logic of the word Devi/e, which in Italian ſignifies an enterpriſe, 
andin French,a defigne, without having reſped to the particular 
terme of Devi/e, whereof the lignification 1s of a greater extent 
in the French congue,xnd by conſequence affords agreater liberty 
or licence : For deriving it from this word ( Deviſer ) which, (ac- 
cording to the example of Siewr d# Beley) is taken to depaint 
the oaturall diſpoſition, or deſcribe the conditions of any one, it 
might include the calumnious Devi/es, as well as thoſe which re- 
gard the time preſent, paſt, and future, 

Deviſes may with equall commodity as wcll relate tothe nawe 


as to the Armes of the poſſcior, ſo that thoſe which alludeto the | 


name be not taken from ſome ſignification too much remote from 
common ſenſc or ordinary uſe ; as the names whereof the _ 
AoglIC 
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, -Baules 
logic is drawne from the Greeks or Hcebrewes. Andfor a preg- 
nant example take that of a noble Gentleman called For rt - Eg. 
Cu, 1.C. Strong foield, who cauſed a Spartane Buckler or ſhield to 
be repreſented alluding to his name with this Motto, my, & ras, 
an ancient and famous ſaying of a Lacedemonian mother to ker 
ſonne, when ſhe delivered him a Shield going to the warre, and 
isas machas tolay, Some, either bring bat this ſhield, or be 
thow brought back, thy ſeife (dral) wpen it, Againe, the great 
Conſtable Co/oxnabeing received into the Academie of the Hy. 
moriſts in Rome, uſed for his Deviſe an eggo with drops of dew 
upon it, drawneup by the beames of the Sunne, with this Italian 
Motto, It Sup BR F LUO, expreſſing thereby, that he was a ſu- 
perfluous member of that great and famous Academie of the Hae 
morifts, where you may obſerve the body of this Devi/e to allude 
well by the humour or moiſture of the dew to the name of the 


Academie. 


— 
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Which are the beſt Deviſes, either thoſe which are taken from 
Nature,or thoſe which are dr awne from Art. 


y I approve thoſe Deviſes wheh are taken from Art, yet 
I ſet agreater value upon thoſe which are drawne from Na- 
ture, becauſe this is as it were the Miltreſſe of the other : Beſides, 
Nature is ſabje& to no change, continuing (till the fame ; where- 
as the inſtruments and effeRs of Art depend upon the fancy of 
men, and have divets aſages, according to times and new inventi- 
ens, there being ſome which are not knowne but 1n ſome certaine 
Countrics and in particular Townesonely. I conclude ina word 
that all the excellence and vertue which we finde in things artifi- 
ciall receive their origin from Nature, whereunto the neerer Art 
approaches, ſo much the more prefe and excellent are its opera- 
tions.. Whence it commeth that the bounty] of nature is knowne 
tobe cfentiall and ſolid : Contrary wiſe that of Art appeares eve- 
ry day inconſtant and accidentall tothe ſubjeRt. Bargaglt is plen- 
ſed to produce ſome reaſons to prove, that in matter of Deviſes, 
things artificiall are more valuable then ſubjeRs naturall, But 

for 


for Deviſes. 
for my-part, I judge thedecifion of this Probleme no waiesre- 
myers LT judges Deviſes ; ſince all Authors agree, that we 
ſerve our ſelves indiffcrently both from Art and nature, and like- 
wiſe from both together extreame gentilely, though thoſe which 
-are ſeverally compaſed of the one and-the other arethe choiceſt. 
Bargagis will have it, that thoſe Deviſes which we draw from 


Art and Nature together are to be ranked inthe number of artifici-. 


all;becauſe that part of nature, which is in the body of the Devi/e, 
were not able of-it ſelfe to produce the effet, whereof the Com- 
pariſon is made, by meanes of which we endeavour to diſcover 
our meaning ; for ſo much as things take their denomination either 
from their end or from their forme. | 

. Now for as much as Cyphers have ſome affinity with Devi/es, 
I have (for diſtinRion ſake,and to preſerve the Reader from talling 
into the inconvenience ot makeing a Cypher or a Rebue inſtead 
of a Deviſe ) here trarſlated what Palazzs hath delivered upon 
this ſubjeR. 


— 
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CHAP. XX, 
Of Cypbers according to Andreas Palazzi, 


Gar are principally of 2 kinds, (ts wit) of Aﬀtions and of 
words, 


_ - Cyphere of ations are ſuch as that of Tarquin Superbus, who 
made no other Anſwere tothe Embaſſador tent on the behalfe of 
his ſorine, but onely in his preſence whipt off with a wand the 
heads of the highelt Poppies in bis Garden, giving him to 
underſtand, that the chcifeft Citizens ſhould bz fo dealt 
With. 

Thoſe of words : ſome are ſimply of words, as thoſe which 
compoſe a certa-ne Jargon, or gibberiſh underſtood by none but 
by «hcmiclves 2 O hers are made of words written : of theſe ſome 
are called Cyphers, in ri ſpct of the matter, with which we 
Write, as With Sal-armoniack, Juice of onions, juice of Lemons, 
ar d many other ſecrets, tov long torecount, wherewith Letters 
are written, foie of whichare not legible but by help of the fire, 
Others in water, others 1a _— glaſlc : others are called Cy- 


phers 
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5 in reſpe of the matter up6n which they are writtengas Hi. 
flicws did, who, _ cauſed n Slave to be ſhaved, wrote upon the 
skin of his head, then letting the haire grow till the writing could 
be nolonger diſcerned, ſent him to Ariſtagor as, adyertifing him 
to ſhave the faid flave De-novo: And that allo which the Spartans 
made uſe of , which the: Greeks call Stiral/a , us Plutargue 
writes in the life of Liſandens And likewiſe the itvention of 
Damiraiu, who wrot upon 2 arid then covered them 
with wax, us Herodotxs relates inthe end of his 7. booke : ſome» 
times wecall thoſe things Cyphers, which are ſhrowed under the 
obſcurity of words or miſterious ſenſe, ſuch are frigma's, a5 this 
of Sampſon, Ont of the eater came meat, and ont of thr ſirong if» 
ſned ſweetneſſe : And that of Valla: We have not leſt one of the 
animals that eſcaped our hands, and we have loſt thoſe we did 
light upon. Here is another of _- Torelly Faxo, Vulcan 
begot me, Nature brought me into the world, the Aire and Time 
have been my Nurſes, Minerva exſtrutted me, my force is great, 
and proceeds from aſmall ſubſtance, three things furniſh me with 
body and nouriſhweut. My Children are deſtruttion, ire, ruine, 
as noiſe. By this ſignifying the Artillery. 

Finally, thereare others alſo called Cypher, inreſpeRt of the 
matter whereof theyare written, of which one kind are with fi- 
gures and the other without. Cyphers without figures are thoſe 
which in theſe dajes Miniſters of State, Princes and Kings d 
make ule of for writing their ſecrets and negociations, rm 
to their occaſions, but principally in time of war; And there are 
Cyphers made by new and unknowne Chara@ers,ſuch 2s Cicero 
d, every CharaRer whereot ſignified an entire word, as P, 
Critn and Valerizs Probus doe teſtify, like thoſe uſed by the Ju- 
riſconſalts;when in ſtead of digeſts theymake uſe of a double f.the 
letter L, for Law, this mark. for Paragraph, and ſo of otherrs. 
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CruaPp. XXIL 
= Of Sentences and Rebus. 


jr isa plaine Conception or ſaying of ſame particu» 
| lar thing or perſon, toexpreſſ? his paſſion, the ſtate wherein 

heis, hisdeſire, or ſome certaine propefition, as the Spartan Buck» 
- ler with theſe words, Aux Cux Hoc, Aut In Hoc, i.e, 1 
will live with it, or die on it, 

Thoſe Devi/es which are deprivel of Compariſons are no 
other but Sentences or figurate Conceptions, As this of Pennes, 
His AD ATHERA, 1. &. 1 ball by them acquire an immortal 
renowne, or by them 1 ſhall raiſe my ſelfe even tothe heavens, 

Behold here the difterence between figured Sentences and figu- 
red Ciphers. The Author makes noother uſe of the figures which 
he propoſes , but toexpreſſ: one or more names : And the figured 

ſentences and conceptions ſerve to demonſtrate the intention of 
| the Author , by the Ggnification of things inſerted inthe figure, 


and by the words of the Morro, which explaine them, as in the 
before mentioned examples. Cyphers are but the works of in» 
feriour wits, unlefle ſome able man doe ſometimes make of them 
for his pleaſure. Some have been defirons to preſcribe Rules for 
them,ſ:ying, that beſides the figure,they ſhould have ſome words, 
which were tobe a diſtin& thing from the figure, and that from 
them, joyned to the quality of the thing, we ſhould draw the con- 
| ception,as intheſe examples. Firſt of a falſe Diamant with theſe 
. words, Poux Quoy M'as Tu Dsrarsss ? the meaning 
| thereof being, DY-Amant Faux, Pour Quor M'as Tu 

DzLarsst? Falſe lover, why haſt tho forſahew me? 2A Lady 
called Santa rejeRing her ſervant,he in a paſſion expreſſes himſelf 
with this figure 66, and theſe Italian words, Pxx Cuz Mr 
Far Mox1Rms, which words added tothe figure 66. i.e. Ss 
SANTA SE 1, conclude, Ss SANTA Sz1, Pizrx Cys MI 
Fai Mor1xR = ? that is,if thowbeeft holy(xs thy name imports, 
and the figure 66) why doſt thox kill me ? Thirdly, Mary Queen of 
Scotland,Grandmother to His Majeſty that now is,was preſented 


by Francs the ſecond of France, (then Suitor, but afterwards her 
K 2 husband) 


kusband)with a rich Tablet of gold, in which was her picture ex- * 
quiſtely drawne, and which {being beſides enriched with many 
pretious ſtones) had on theone :.de afaire Amatiſt, and underit 5 
as fairean Adamant withthis Motto, AMAT-I1STA ADAMAN® 
T EM, i.C. She loves her dearely-beloved, alliQing alſo to the names * 
of the ſtones. For my part I hold theſe tobe the ſame things, or 
but little differing from the Rebws of Picardy. n-— 


* 


CruayPp. X XIII. 
The Motto and 


Cre Coat 1 
: - af wo = | Of Cimiers of Armes, 


mply put to= : . : : | * 4 
84 vel CF" Imiers derive their name from-nothing elfe, but from the * 


relation =» each name yon C973 tne =_y are = that'is to ſay, upon the. 
| » mate Cimier or ſummetof the Tymbre or Helmet. 108 
og There are ſome without words, and others accompanied with 
| French) call a words. We may ſee plenty of examples upon the Armes ofthe 
| Cimier: But if French Lords, Italians, Engliſh andother Nations, but particu- 
oo _—_— elate \arly the Germans, whereof few are without them, wherein they", 
| i 4,9 make uſeofall forts of Animals, and plants, as alſo of humane* 
| of both ariſe a figures, as of wild men, Syrens and others. Moſt draw them 
| Compariſm, from ſome part of their Armes, which they enrich with a Afotto;\. 
then tis proper- Deviſe-like, according to their Fancies. | 0 


| {y a Deviſe. 
Avyrx. 26.4646. + I 
Imprimatur , 
Na:Bzxexr, ; 
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